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THE LANDED INTEREST . | 
AS A SWEATED INDUSTRY. | 


Y one of life’s little ironies, the recommendations 
of the Secret Land Enquiry have been made public 
by a Welsh newspaper. It was inevitable that 
something like this should happen sooner or later. 
No greater mistake could have been made than that 

of instituting an enquiry that was not frank and above 
board. English people excessively dislike anything in the 
nature of spying and prying; while they invariably welcome 
a legitimate enquiry into the conditions of life in any class of 
society. Having made a bad beginning, it was also in keeping 
with the nature of things that other false steps should follow. 
One of the most unfortunate recommendations of the Committee 
is a proposal to schedule agriculture as a sweated industry 
under the Trades Board Act. This will arouse universal indigna- 
tion. The agricultural labourer is not well paid, but to assert 
that he is sweated is an uncalled-for insult to his employer. 
Farmers may be expected to resent being called sweaters. 
They can answer that even the worst-paid agricultural 
labourers of the poorest district in England are more comfortable 
than the average industrial hand in the most thriving centre 
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of population. The average agricultural labourer lives as |, 
and probably has as much enjoyment as any other class in ty. 
world. He differs from the townsman in so far that he can ¢ 
and manufacture the food he eats, and, in addition to wor! 
for his master, has opportunities of cultivating his garden 4 <j 
allotment for his own use. The result is that with a good s 
of vegetables he is secure from the pinch of scarcity to \ 
the labouring townsman is prone. . 
Agriculture is classified as a sweated industry wit] 
avowed object of introducing fixity of rent and securit 
tenure for the farmers and a minimum wage for the labo) 
It may be asked who is going to find the minimum 
Apparently farmers have stirred some compassion in the ; 
of our secret enquirers, for it is suggested that Land | 
should be established for the purpose of fixing their re: 
implication being that at present they are over-rented. | 
fore, it is plain and obvious that it is expected to obta 
additional wages for the labourer out of the pockets ; 
landowner. This argues an extraordinary ignorance of 
cultural affairs. Suppose we take a holding of mixed fa 
of about three hundred acres, rented at one pound an 
which is a very common sum to pay for medium quality 
cultural land throughout the country. The farmer d 
probably calculate on having to pay about two pounds a 
for every hundred acres for wages to cultivate it ; that ist 
a man, with some assistance at hoeing-time, harvest-tim | 
other periods of special activity, for every fifty acres. 1 
a very moderate estimate indeed, and would mean th: 
farm was not cultivated on modern and rather intensive 
We know a flourishing farm of this size where the wages 
the sum of three thousand pounds a year, the farmer gr 
seeds and other crops which not only require careful gatly 
but cleaning and preparation. Rent is a small thing as com; 
with the labour bill. Yet it is proposed to make d 


the levy on the larger sum out of the smaller, a ridicu sus 
proposition. 

We can gather what this increase is, because S 
designed, generally speaking, to meet the rent of an adequat 
cottage, one at three shillings and sixpence or four shillin.s a 


week instead of the shilling or fourteenpence that many labourers 
pay at the present time. In other words, the increase may be 
fairly calculated to reach on an average to something between 
two shillings and half-a-crown a week. If the farmer wer 
enterprising and employed many hands, then his labour bill 
would so vastly exceed his rent that the rent would lb 
engulfed by the rise in wages, and that ruin of thx 
owner which the single-taxer seeks would be achieved lt 
seems to us that this in itself would be a complete condem 
nation of the scheme. There are many other points which 
those who drafted these suggestions appear to have taken 
no account of. They did not see that these proposals 
if carried into effect, would produce an extraordinary rise in 
the price of food. There is no other way of achieving tly 
end thev have in view. They are, in intention, taxers ot 
British food, and therefore worse than those who would tax 
imports. Again, agriculture is the most hospitable of call 
ings. We remember a great forester who, when he was oli 
used to tell his son always to give the old men the job of hoen 
the nursery-beds. ‘‘ They do not go deep, and kill the weeds 
without disturbing the roots,’”’ he would say. In agricultur 
everybody, whatever may be their age or sex, can find work 
suitable to their strength. The old man, when he is no longet 
able to plough, can keep the paths and the hedgerows ; the cluld 
new from school is able to earn something by scaring birds 
Women and men alike may always find something to do on tli 
farm, and the custom is to pay them according to their efficienc\ 
The old men are very much happier in some task they can | 
form, and feel they are not a burden on their people, as t 
would be if reduced to idleness and compelled to while a 
the time in cottage or workhouse. But every employer 
labour, if this minimum wage were established, would be just! 

in employing only those who were the fittest. 


Our Portrait Illustration 


UR portrait illustration is of Mrs. David, the wile o! 

) Rev. Albert Augustus David, Headmaster of Ru: 

Mrs. David is the eldest daughter of the late Mr. T. W. M 

of the Public Works Department of the Government of I) 
and married Mr. David in 1909. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograf 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountrRY Lire be granted except wi 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests ar 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward! 


spondence at once to him. 
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the clear and masterly exposition of the new move- 
ent in Canada for enticing English farmers to the 
kominion by giving them not only ready-made farms, 
ut the opportunity of borrowing for the purpose of 
itting up buildings, and borrowing again for the 
pur; -e of stocking the land, Mr. Dennis made a remark 
whi is calculated to cause grave reflection in this 
coun *v. It occurred just after he had told the audience 
that already Canada had secured about two hundred and 
fifty »icked agriculturists, not labourers, but men possessed 
of co ital. He very frankly remarked that they belong to a 
class of people which the Mother Country ought not to lose. 
[hat is perfectly right. It is as desirable on our part that they 
shoul be kept in their native shires as it is desirable on the 
part of the Dominion that they should be settled there. Mr. 
Dennis and those he represents are taking legitimate steps to 
win them, and on this side it would be equally legitimate for 
us to take steps to retain them. We do not believe, even under 
present conditions, that any very large number will be tempted. 
The prospects for the average farmer are nearly as good in this 
country as in any Colony, and if it be taken into account that 
he is rooted in the soil here, at any rate surrounded by old 
friends and old associations, it will be seen that the balance is 
in favour of the Mother Country. 


At the same time, there are many things that could be done 
to improve his condition. Many very interesting schemes 
at present are being advocated for making it possible for a 
man with from two to four hundred pounds to earn a livelihood 
from English land. The Board of Agriculture might very well 
extend the policy they have begun of subjecting these schemes to 
a rigid test. If they find them good, then the father who can 
give his son the requisite capital can say: “ There, it is 
demonstrated that a man can make a livelihood with funds 
equal to those now placed at your disposal ; what is possible 
to one is possible to another.’’ The youth who could not 
succeed under these conditions would certainly not succeed in 
a Colony. The policy, too, has this to recommend it, that by 
the encouragement of more intensive systems of cultivation 
it will add to the productivity of British agriculture—that is 
to say, to the store of food annually produced from British land ; 
and, in view of the rapidly increasing consuming power of the 
world, this is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


these columns we have always contended for the advisability 
of utilising the present system of Joint Stock Banks as Agricultural 
Urecit Banks. They are in close touch with the rural population, 
and have been in the habit of giving loans on security that 
is Ol'en partly that of character. We were therefore extremely 
plea -d with Mr. Runciman’s statement in the House of Com- 
mon that the Board of Agriculture had been in communication 
with he leading Joint Stock Banks which have branches in the 
Tura ‘stricts, and that they are willing to lend money on the 
secu: ‘v of a co-operative society. The question has been raised 
abou ne condition on which they insist, and this is that loans 
shoul. be repayable on demand ; but. in reality this is only a 
lorm: precaution very often adopted in the case of a private 
perso: The banks give an understanding that the loan will 
practi ‘ly be for twelve months, and that at the end of the time 
it will »e open to renewal, repayment or reduction; but the 
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payment on demand clause is what they look upon as a necessary 
safeguard. Mr. Runciman has been well advised to try the Joint 
Stock Banks before embarking on one of those schemes that are 
entirely new and do not fit in with the tried institutions in which 
the rural population places confidence. 


Those who recognise the importance of the housing 
question in rural districts ought to study carefully the Bill 
which has been drawn up for the Rural League by Mr. B. 
Stanier, M.P. It may or may not meet with their approval 
but it is certainly a thoughtful attempt to deal with a recog 
nised difficulty. The plan in brief is to modify the Irish Acts 
so as to make them suitable to British conditions. The landlord, 
the cottage tenant and the State, through the Development 
Fund, are called upon to co-operate. We are glad that M1 
Stanier, although he offers an alternative, encourages building 
by the owner of the land. He fixes two hundred pounds per 
cottage as the maximum, and, no doubt, if the landowner were 
building on his own property, this sum could be much reduced, 
since he would have the labour, and in many instances most of 
the material, at hand. Supposing he built a cottage for a 
hundred and eighty pounds, it is proposed that on this sum 
three and a-half per cent., covering interest and sinking fund, 


should be paid for sixty-eight and a-half years. Phat 
would mean six guineas a year. If the cottage were rented 


at two shillings a week, the tenant would provide five pounds 
four shillings per annum. It is then proposed that the owner 
should pay eighteen shillings for sinking fund purposes, and 
that the Development Fund shou! contribute four shillings 
In case the landlord is unwilling or unable to build himself, 
powers are granted by which it can be done by the Rural District 
Council. As we have said, the Bil is worth very careful con 
sideration. It brings to a point certain proposals which hitherto 
have been a little vague. 


MIDNIGHT MARAUDERS. 
A heap of bloody feathers and a bone : 
Then something creeping down the field alone 
With marks of gore upon his guilty paw, 
And bits of fluff still clinging to his jaw! 
While in the hen-house noise to wake the dead 
Soon rouses up the farmer from his bed, 
And drives him to the window in a rage! 
But Reynard’s wiser far than any Sage, 
And who’s to see him gliding down yon glade, 
Keeping so well within its friendly shade ? 
Or who’s to hear him grunting with delight 
The rogue! Ah, well, ’tis a glorious night 
And soon he meets a vixen down the lane. 
(Perchance she’s been up to the same old game ! 
Then sitting down before the shining moon, 
These vagabonds enjoy a loving spoon ! 
They tell each other tales of farmyard lore, 
Fat ducks and hens and heaven knows what more ! 
Both barking at the stars in hungry glee 
Snapping the air with fangs like ivory. 
Cleaning with ruby tongue each gleaming hair 
Then, trotting homewards to their secret lair, 
Lie down and rest and dream sweet dreams of—well, 
I’m not a fox and so I cannot tell ! 
But what says the prophet of to-morrow ? 
Farmer (with a “ damn !’’) shuts down his window 
And mutters, as he tries to win back Sleep 
“Thank goodness, ‘ere to-morrer ‘ounds will meet.”’ 

GS. <{.' 3 


In legislating for the provision of cottages it will be 
necessary to keep very clearly in mind the different classes into 
which the peasantry is naturally divided. These may be roughly 
classified as permanent and casual workers. A casual worker 
for this purpose ought to be defined as one who is engaged from 
day to day. No doubt there are many labourers in our villages 
who have continued this kind of engagement for many years, 
but that does not make them permanent. They are liable to be 
sent back in bad weather or not to be taken on at any time 
when work is slack. Therefore they have less interest in having 
a good cottage than the permanent labourer, and whatever 
change is contemplated may be modified by the determination 
on the part of the large majority of those who are interested 
to put an end to this system of short engagements. It is pro- 
ductive of nothing but ill. The man turned back usually 
goes either to the public-house or to his own home, and an idle 
man in either one or the other is more than a nuisance. On 
a farm it is usual for houses to be provided for men like stock- 
keepers, shepherds and those who cannot be done without. 
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It would not be a very great task to extend this arrangement 
till it covered all the labourers who work regularly on the farm ; 
and if a piece of land went with the cottage, this would conduce 
not only to greater comfort, but to check the casual labourer’s 
tendency to restlessness In the village there are some people, 
like the schoolmaster, whose homes are provided, and there 
are others, like the little tradesmen and artisans, who may 
safely be left to house themselves. The first and chief interest 
is to provide the agricultural labourer in every case with a 
suitable home and land to match it 


A most promising sign of the times is the delivery of lectures 
similar to that which Mr. Baker gave on Monday night at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Mr. Baker is President 
of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, and his subject 
was Canadian Architecture. It is difficult to remove from the 
popular mind the idea that the Canadian lives in “ shacks ”’ 
of his own making, that his hands are brown and horny, and his 
life a tale of sordid toil But, of course, this is a case of distorted 
vision Ihe beauty of Canada is that it has advanced to such 
a state that civilisation there may be studied at every degree 
of progress rhe pioneer is still at work hewing down trees 
and tearing up virgin soil ; but wealth also has been accumulated, 
bringing with it culture, refinement and luxury Ihe cities are 
town-planned with a care and skill that would do credit to the 
Old Country. Churches, banks, hotels and great buildings 
of all kinds are being erected with a studious care which is 
regardless of time and trouble, and a taste which is always 
improving Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg are already 
fulfilling the promise of becoming great towns, remarkable 
not only for the business that is transacted in them, but for the 
permanence and beauty of their buildings. 


It is impossible to imagine a more forcible illustration of 
the difficulty in arriving at a wise decision and compromise 
between the rival claims of the trawlers and the herring-fishers 
than that which is afforded by the result of the conference lately 
attended by twelve representatives of each at the Fishmongers’ 
Hall. The outcome of their deliberations was that they found 
a conclusion so impossible to reach that they have forwarded 
for the consideration of the Government both a resolution 
proposed from the side of the trawling interest, and also an 
amendment thereto, proposed on behalf of the National Herring 
Fisheries Protection Association, by Mr. James Bloomfield, 
the secretary. The resolution was that before taking any 
action in the matter the Government should be invited to make 
careful investigations on board trawlers fishing for herring, 
and that the result should be discussed at the end of the season, 
Ihe amendment merely suggested an addition to this resolu- 
tion, that should the Government be satisfied that immature 
fish were being destroyed, the trawling industry should im- 
mediately suspend operations with the special trawling net 
for a year, pending International legislation on the subject. 
rhe amendment will not strike the lay mind as an unreasonable 
one. The main points of difference between the two sides were 
clearly made in course of the discussion. That it was the special 
trawling net with its small mesh that caused injury: this was 
the gist of the case for the drifters; and the trawlers’ reply 
was that the prime fish on their trawling ground was sole, 
and that if they decreased the mesh they could not catch the 
sole. The onus, both of proof and of remedy, is now thrust 
back upon the Government. 


It will be no little satisfaction to the increasing numbers 
of claret drinkers to hear that the past season has been such 
an excellent one for that wine. It is the more satisfactory 
because the price of claret tends to appreciate with the rising 
demand, and there is at the moment far less difference between 
the price of good port and good claret respectively than was the 
case a few years back. It is, indeed, an approximation which 
has occurred between these two wines in all their grades. The 
larger demand for claret does not come so much, if at all, from 
this country as from Germany, where it is evident that these 
wines of Bordeaux must be rising into much enhanced favour. 
Naturally, though the increased demand is not from this country, 
it is an increase which puts up the price against the English 
buyer. Another reason why the claret is appreciating and 
rising to something like the price of the port is that the vines 
of Portugal scarcely ever seem to fail. A bad port year hardly 
happens. But a bad claret year is only too well known a 
phenomenon ; and it is on this account, also, that the prices 
begin to draw together. 


A considerable fillip is sure to be given to the interest in 
croquet during the coming season by the experiment which is 
to be made, under the auspices of the Croquet Association, 
of playing one or other of the big competitions of the year under 
a rule permitting the player at the beginning of each turn to 
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make choice of either of his balls for the play of that break or 
turn. It is an alteration which must profoundly modify 
tactics, the tactics of defence equally with those of the att: 
No doubt they will be worked out to their right conclus 
and in the meantime are a little speculative; but what ti, 
judges of the game seem to think likely to happen is that 
player who is fir-t to get in will go right round with one 
and peg himself out with that. He will then have one 
only to work with, but will, of course, have a double turn \ 
it. The other player will thus never, at best, be able to 
more than a three-ball break, and it is likely that the pl: 
with the single ball will keep him so busy running after 
that the time is likely to come into operation to decide the g 

in favour of the one-ball player. The new departure 
certainly be watched and tried with much interest. 


THE CLYDESDALES. 
The Suffolk Punch will keep the road, 
The Percheron goes gay. 
The Shire will lean against his load 
All through the longest day ; 
But where ploughland meets the heather 
And earth from sky divides, 
Through the mistv Northern weather, 
Stepping two and two together, 
All fire and feather, 
Come the Clvydes! 


The Hunter gallops on the lea, 
The Garron treads the ling, 
The Hackney, touching nose and knee, 
Makes every roadway ring; 
But, apart from play and pleasure, 
With the sweat upon their sides, 
Where the furrow is to measure, 
And the earth to turn for treasure, 
Serfs of little leisure, 
Go the Clydes ! 
To each the favourite of his heart, 
To each his chosen breed, 
In gig and saddle, plough and cart 
To serve his separate need ! 
Blue blood for him who races, 
Clean limbs for him who rides, 
But for me the giant graces, 
And the white and honest faces, 
The power upon the traces, 
Of the Clydes! WILL OatLvil 
In olden days an orangery formed an integral part of near 
every good garden in this country, and the fruits grown therein 
were as highly appreciated for their lusciousness as for their 
beauty when on the trees. Modern methods of transit and 
changes of public taste have considerably modified, if not 
entirely altered, this, and an orangery now in a private garden 
is an exception rather than the rule. That good oranges and 
their new relations, the lemons, can still be grown in this country 
was made plain at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall on 
Tuesday last, when a large group of English-grown trees and 
fruits was displayed. The variation in the fruits, which com- 
prised such well-known varieties as Tangerines, St. Michael's 
and Seville Sours, was interesting, as were the miniature trees 
of the Myrtle-leaved Orange, which is specially adapted for grow- 
ing in pots. The cultivation of these fruits in this country 
providing the plants can be protected from frost during the winter 
months, is not very difficult, and it would be pleasing to learn 
that they were regaining, at least to some extent, their erstwliile 
popularity. 


The commencement of the Swiss Winter season promise! 
well, and many people arranged to spend their Christm 
holidays at the various Alpine resorts; unfortunately m 
weather set in and most of the snow went, while the rinks 
in many places became too slushy for skating. The remedy 
of course, to go to those places which are high up, or wi) 
there is access to high ski-ing slopes, or else to put off o1 
visit until February, when the conditions are usually per! 
Those who contemplate going out now tor the February sea 
will be pleased to hear that there have been several recent 
of snow, and that the weather has become far better from 
winter sports point of view. 


According to reports now coming to hand, the Califor 
growers of oranges and lemons have this winter suffered - 
a loss through the frost as has never happened before in 
history of the industry in that State. It is said, indeed, ' 
it is a loss altogether unprecedented, in its kind, for four! 


» “\ 
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and that something on the same scale was suffered in 


Tr veers - “ 
Florida about that time ago. In round figures, we hear that 
twenty-five thousand car-!oads of the citrous fruits have been 
destroved. This is not to be taken to imply that the fruits 
have been plucked and packed and actually frost-destroyed 
‘ on the cars themselves. Had the process been so far advanced 
] as this, the loss would not have been so heavy. But a “ car- 
] load’ is @ measure of estimate of the fruit on the tree, and it 
’ is bv this measure that the present loss is rated. To us, perhaps, 
' the. are vague figures, but we may possibly understand better 
the -alamitous extent of the damage when we learn that in money 
equ valent it is put at twenty millions of dollars, or about four 
mil) on pounds. The Californian citrous fruits have established 
ther selves as among those which we expect to receive in their 
seas n, and the present failure will cause a considerable lack 
in fruit supplies. 
urious little facts about animals may frequently be 
vat. red in the course of conversation with the keepers at the 
Zo ical Gardens. For instance, the writer was recently 
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HE LIGHTER SIDE 


ERHAPS the one objection which can be urged 
) against ski-ing is that it is too serious. Tobogganing 
in spite of the impressive electrical timing apparatus 
of the Cresta and the countless magazine articles 
which have been penned on the subject of the grooving 
e runners and the practicability of mechanical control 
never really serious. It had no excuse. It was frankly 
ill and nothing more. The village idiot might win a cup 


est when matched with International champions, and one 


to watch a race, not to observe finesse and strength, but 
hopes of seeing a spill. It is only down-hill that a tobog- 
r toboggans ; the ascent is a grim grind on foot or an 
ent hoist in a funiculaire. But the skier is ski-ing when he 
is as well as when he swoops. It makes all the difference. 
eans that books and books can be (and are) written about 
ig—books which, unlike the tobogganing compilations, 
ively have something to say. Ski-ing is no mere illogical 
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surprised to learn a fairly accurate method of 
height of an elephant. Roughly speaking, this twice the 
circumference of one of the front feet. At first we were inclined 
to be sceptical, even a critical examination failing to convince 
us of the large surface of ground covered by the pads of one of 
these huge mammals until an actual measurement had been 
taken. If corroborative evidence were needed, it was furnished 
by a remark made by the late Captain Wellby in his most 
interesting book of exploration, “* ’Pwixt Sirdar and Menelik.”’ 
Here he gave the dimensions of an elephant shot near Lake 
Gallop, or Rudolph, as eleven feet two inches high at the shoulder, 
with the near fore foot five feet ten inches round. One tusk, 
by the way, weighed over one hundred pounds. A slight caleu- 
lation will show that the proportions are not precisely as two to 
one, but when we remember the difficulty of getting the exact 
height of a dead animal, or a living one either for that matter, 
we shall see that they were not far out. Another singularity 
ol elephant life is littlkh known. While the skin of the adult 
is practically hairless, that of the newly born carries a plentiful 
coat. 


gauging the 
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OF WINTER SPORT. 


sensation,” it is an earnest and genuine sport ; 
which has produced professionals. Did anyone 
world ever hear of a professional tobogganer ? 

Thus it comes about that the Alpine pleasure-seeker of 
1913 is apt to wear a strong-minded and resolute mien, while 
he of 1903 was openly and joyously inane. Ten vears ago the 
ski had already arrived, but it was still little used. The toboggan 
run was crowded and so was the skating-rink. We still toboggan, 
we still skate, but only in the intervals between ski-ing. Strange ! 
Ski-ing now takes premier place everywhere in the Alps; 
bob-sleighing, at certain resorts, comes second; curling third ; 
skating fourth; and tobogganing last. The reverse 
undoubtedly the correct—and apparently unalterable—order a 
decade back or even less. 


even a sport 
in the wide 


Was 


One mourns the seriousness of the modern Alpinist. Ski-ing 
is too full of subtlety, too profound in its emotions. It has 


sobered him. Not 


that the new-comer visiting the 


practice 
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A TELEMARK SWING. 

grounds near any of the great hotels, would be disposed to class 
it as primarily a tranquillising influence. The ski-ing tyro, 
at first glance, is far, far more lunatic than the most infantile- 
minded tobogganer. Ski, newly donned, are quite the silliest 
footgear on earth. It is only later that they reveal themselves 
as wings for flying. At the outset they are clumsy, fumbling 
claws, intent on gripping that which their owner would not 
or toes maddeningly prone to tangle and trip; toes prolonged 


to such monstrous length that you can (and, alas, do) tuck one 


te. 


D. McLeish. IT IS THE UNFORESEEN THAT 


ALWAYS 
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of them under your armpit whilk 

kneel agonisingly on the other ; toes 
which go for walks by themselve< 
when you are not looking—and 
remind you of their existenc: 
wanting half of you to explore 
cidally, the gorge a thousand mtr 
below and the other half to re uy 
home to lunch. ! = =Outragi ous 


\ 


Toes : 
undignified, disobedient toes! 
possible to believe that me 
maidens can explore miles of 
less passes by the aid of those jre- 
posterous toothpick toes ! 

But the ski are wings. 
not merely for dizzy sliding 
height to depth, but wings 
imagination. Watch those br 
men and maidens returning 
their day among the pathless 
They have seen something mor 
a few exciting whirls and tu es 
something more, even, than 
rather jolly scenery. The son 
cannot be precisely defined. 
longs to a spiritual realm 
realm was entered, for these 
explorers, by the aid of ski. W 


ski it would have remained unreachable to many a soul for 
it has spelt the opening of the eyes to a world of beaut 


in Helvetiz 


1 alone. 


Myself, I still cherish a perverse fondness for the tol 


Not the American 


steel 


machine of the record (and 


breaker, but the humble Swiss luge or handschlitten. lt 
unpretentious vehicle of locomotion, and no one has e\ et 


devised means to make it comfortable. 
and unyielding. 


HAPPENS. 
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As a seat it i rd 


In vain you upholster it with a rug or cu 


they only increase your insec rit) 
without in the least lessenin; th 
painfulness and _ persistence 


bumps. The bare wooden s of 
the thing are best. Seat yours 
upon these, launch yourself from th 
top of the slope, whistle to th 


bottom, gather up the fra nts 
that remain, rub ruefully at you 
sorest spots, discover that our 


tobacco-pouch is full of melting 
snow and behold, you are a 
tobogganer. There is nothu ti 
learn. It is literally the case that 
a child can do it, and sur 
deal better than you can do it 
yourself. In the best sense tobog 
ganing is child’s play. That should 
be its boast; and the elaborations 
of the iced run and the instrument 
which ‘‘ times” to the tenth ot 
second are pure blasphemy. — [-ver\ 
tobogganer toboggans his fastest 
even if he be only a be-spectacled 
and grey-haired Oxford Don creep 
ing cautiously down the mild and 
straight score of yards from th 
café to the curling-rink. Mock 1 
his slowness. He is travelli 
hundred miles an hour—or ratlier 4 
hundred hours a mile—back to bo 


T 


hood He will never learn to steel 
round classic Battledore and ut- 
tlecock ; Klosters will never applaud 
him as he takes the famous Ca ue 
Garden ; never will he carry oi! thi 
Villars Golden Trophy. Such [1 


umphs are for those premat 

aged folk, miscalled his sons d 
daughters, his nephews and | 
He is too juvenile for thes n- 


centrations. He is one with i 
six vear old urchin for wh In 
all probability, the toboggan It 
was originally designed. 

No; your true  tobo er 
has no silly ambition to a 
He lives for the moment ie 
skater, unfortunately, is 4] to 


be tempted by lower aims 
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r has he acquired the art of struggling round the rink 
he aspires to conquer the outside edge. The triumph 
outside edge is ruined by the gnawing claim of the 

edge backwards and the Three. By the time he 
vercome these perfectly needless problems he is aching 
brackets and continuous loops and has discovered 
istence of rocking-turns. He is lost. The pastime has 

a cult. A fierce unsociability has enveloped him. 
after hour, in one corner of the rink, he “ practises.” 
lv utterance is a grumble at the ice (which he would 
hought perfect in England), or the announcement, to an 
rent universe, that he has got blades curved to the wrong 
for the N.S.A. style. Thank goodness tobogganing has 
tvle”’! It is pitiful; for it means that, for sheer, 
terated fun and healthy merry-making, there can be 
skating on any village pond at home, during the few 


Leish. A 


CELESTIAL 


ENTHUSIAST. 


mus hours of frost, than on half the Oberland rinks from 
mber until March. And the seriousness of skating is 


‘ing connoisseurship and dilettantism compared with the 


isness of ski-ing. It is the solemnity of the dancing- 
‘r compared with that of the poet. 
Ve may dance for glee and we may dance because we have 
less passion to emulate Pavlova. I admire the latter, 
know which dancing is the more wholesome ebullition 
he public in general. Luckily there are still plenty of 
y-makers whose sojourn in Switzerland is too short to 
t of them learning to skate in any style but the natural 
of unalloyed enjoyment. Their gyrations disturb the 
ivres of the rocking-turn person, one is given to under- 
But the rink, all the time, is theirs, not his. They 
tand it, for all their ignorance, better than he. To them 
playground, in a beautiful setting. To him it is just an 
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ice gymnasium, with rather fresher air than Prince’s ot 
Crossmyloof. At several of the big Swiss resorts ther 
are separate rinks for the advanced and the beginner. One 


rink is a place of 


frowns, the other echoes with laughter. 
Enough said. 


WARD MuvtIrR, 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


SOME FACTS ABOUT POULTRY-FARMING. 


DO not think it is generally known that the industry of 


poultry-keeping in this country, notwithstanding all that 


is being written on the subject, is really in a 


most backward 


and neglected condition. In my younger days | kept hens 
on a large scale on a farm of 500 acres, not as a 


but as “‘ 


‘* poultry- 
farmer,” a farmer who kept poultry as an adjunct to his 


farming business.’’ These two 
expressions mean very different 
things, and I may savy at once 
that, speaking generally, | 
believe the latter finds poultry 
more profitable than does the 
former, because he can pro 
duce more cheaply He pays 
no more rent even if he keeps 
them by the thousand, while 


a large portion of their food 


he also gets for nothing, as, 
if properly managed, his fowls 
will forage for themselves 
during a considerable portion 
of the vear. | could fill many 
pages dealing with the profit 
able production of poultry by 
ordinary farmers, but a good 
deal has already been said on 
that side of the subject, while 
the “‘ facts”’ | 


put forward 


would like to 
deal with quite 
another of its aspects, In 
collecting information for a 
Government Department I 
come in constant contact with 
the marketing side of the 
poultry business, and it is here 
| find my justification for the 
above rather sweeping charge 
against the industry. For 
many months past there has 
been an absolute scarcity of 
poultry in the London markets, 
and I think the following 
wholesale prices may come as 
a surprise to readers who do 
not see the ordinary 
This Central 
Market at Smithfield the best 


Surrey chickens are worth trom 


reports. 


week in the 


10s. to 12s. per couple. These 


birds have been crammed 
artificially, and are exception- 
ally fat, but ordinarily good 
chickens from Essex and Lin- 
colnshire are making 8s. per 
The best ducks make 


11s., and quite poor ones 6s. and 


couple. 
Copyright. 7s.; geese from 6s. to Ios. each ; 
and turkeys up to Is. 2d. pet 
pound. Pheasants have been extremely plentiful and cheap, other- 
But it is the big trade in 
foreign frozen birds now passing and the prices that are being given 
for them that is most significant of the shortage. 
American chickens are making up to 1s. 1d. per pound, or ove 


wise poultry would have been dearer still. 
Russian and 
6s. per couple, dry and tasteless as they are, and ducks as much 


Whatever may be said of frozen meat, it is certain that 
no one would eat frozen poultry who could get English ; but while 


as 8s. 


we serve our own markets so badly the importers find in them 
a rich harvest. 
other day, I asked him what he thought was the cause of the 
scarcity of English poultry. 
No; he did not think that was it, but simply because 
our people won’t go in for the business.’”” The Board of Agri- 
culture Journal article recently published, giving the results of 


Interviewing a prominent market salesman the 


Was it that the season had been bad 
for rearing ? 
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an experiment in “ Intense Poultry Farming,’ has been much 
discussed, but most people regard it as anything but encouraging 
to those who are contemplating the devotion of their whole time 
and small capital to a similar business Poultry-farming on a small 
holding as the sole means of earning a livelihood means great risk 
constant work and small profits, and many, after trial, hav 
abandoned it in despair Yet there is an unlimited demand for 
poultry and eggs, and prices are higher than ever in spite of growing 
foreign imports of both [I do not believe the problem will ever 
or what is now understood 


be solved by “‘ intens« poultry keeping et 


by ‘ poultry-farming.”’ The consuming public will never get 

good and ample supplies of home-grown produce till the larger 

farmer takes the matter in hand in real carnest Poultry require 

natural conditions, and these the large farmer can give in perfec. 

system, if he does not mind the 

troubk i ns oe 
THIRTY YEARS OF PASTURE-MAKING. 


During the three decades which ended with the vear roro, the 


tion by means of the “ colony 


arable lands of Great Britain shrank to the extent of three million 
acre the mean of 1571-30 
compared with that of 
1gO1-10 During the same 
period the area in permanent 
pasture, as set out in the 


Agricultural Returns, increased 


by three and three-quarter 
million acres Quite naturally 
the question arises, Has the 
laying away of this land been 
a profitable investment?” It 


would not be an easy matter 
to show whether the land was 
more or less profitable in the 
vears immediately preceding 
1870 than it is now; but it is 


not, I think, so difficult to 


make a fair estimate of 
the present worth of it 
I to the nation as a 
whol 2) to the tenant who 
farms it and (3) to the 


landlord who owns it 
The whol value to the 
nation is”. the 
stock that it 


carries, and the value to the tenant and landlord is the proportion 


quantity ol 

produces ot 

of the whole value which falls to them as their share \ comparison 
shows that the agricultural lands of Great Britain were supporting 
a million more cattle in the latter period than in the former. 
But they were carrying two and a-quarter millions fewer sheep 
| estimate the “ keep "’ of the cows and heifers at five pounds pet 
‘other cattle ”’ 
shillings, and from the total so arrived at I deduct the “ lost ’’ 


head per season, and of th at two pounds ten 


sheep 





CROSSING A 


STREAM IN THE 
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at the rate of ten shillings per head The result shows a 
return or whole total value of about two and three-quarter n 
pounds, which is under a pound per acre If from this is ded 
the outgoings (say, one-third), we get a sum of about on 
three-quarter million pounds, representing tenants’ profit 
landlords’ rent. Therefore, there must be much pasture-land 
is valueless. and much, also, worth only a few shillings pe: 


There seems ample scope for improvement somewnere J. 


AFTER WILD BOAR 
IN ROUMAN. 4. 


S a rule Englishmen generally know, or hear 
little about sport in Roumania. Many of our co 
men, therefore, are surprised to learn that i 
forests of Moldavia there exist to-day several 
of big game most of which are the largest o 
kind now living in Europe. The list of game is by no 





AFTER A SMALL DRIVE. 

a small one, containing as it does red deer, roedeer, chamois 
bears, wild boar, wolves, lynx, foxes and wild cats. On on 
large private estate, which is well known to the writer, you can 
find all these animals with the exception of chamois. Thi red 
deer here are notorious for the size of their antlers, which on 
the average exceed even those now found in the Carpathians 
The roedeer, too, can boast of horns which put to shame the best 
heads from Austria and Germany. Also the brown bears 
grow to a_ size which ts 
seldom approached by an 
other European bear. And 
the reader can verify this 
statement by glancing at 


photograph which accom 
panies this article, and 
depicts a roadside  scen 
when the writer recentl\ 
encountered a__ travelling 
troupe of bear-traine! It 
is worthy of note tha! th 
largest bear in this erouj 
is only a_ female, and 
as every sportsman knows 


the males grow to lar 
vreater size. 

But above all ; lals 
the giant wild boars 0. \ou 
mania stand in a c! 
themselves. So muc!l gel 
are the old boars thi 
specimens found in 
parts ot Europe that 
almost inclined to 
them as a distinct sp 

It is probable 
abnormal size of tl 
manian big game ing 
to the fact th 
there ire 1cn 


MORN woods 
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in natural feeding-grounds. For here in the vast forests are 
countless acres of beech and oak trees, while the open glades 
are densely clothed with luxuriant grasses and wild flowers 
whicn often reach to the height of a man’s shoulder. In summer- 
time the mountain slopes are thickly strewn with a profusion 
of wild fruits and berries, so dearly beloved by bears. So dense 
are the forests that it is seldom possible to approach game 
other than roedeer, or chamois, by stalking them. Consequently 
it 3 only during winter months, when big drives are organised, 
th:t much shooting is done. But during the past summer 
th writer and a friend happened to be staying on the finest 


ec ite for big game in Roumania. Their real object was 
a shing expedition; but a steady sequence of many days’ 
I having turned the rivers into a state resembling pea-soup, 


in lesperation, since they were possessed of a typical English 
se ‘iment, it was decided that they must kill something. Hence 
oO morning, when a torester reported that wild boars were 


mn! ierous, and much in evidence by their nightly depredations 
or iis beat, we determined to move our quarters from a com- 


fo able house and betake ourselves to the woods, where we 
p: posed to try what the Americans call a little “ still hunting ”’ 
fo boars. Since this method was somewhat unorthodox, 
ot good host, who was himself a great sportsman, was rather 
sc tical about our chances of seeing game. 

Having requisitioned the services of two pack ponies, 
7 accompanied by a couple of foresters, we set out on a short 
tr : of about six miles to a spot where an old abandoned log 
ce in, on the edge of a forest clearing, appealed to us strongly 
as . good camping-ground. Since m\ 
co.apanion S$ and myself were 
be h old campaigners, it was not long 
beore camp was nxed up, and 
towards evening we wandered oft to 
take up positions near to the place 
where the boars fed at night. Below 
our camp a mountain stream flowed, 
coming from the hills above, and 
on their slopes, all densely clad 
with beech and pine trees, were the 
haunts of our quarry and _ other 
game. As we climbed the moun- 
tain-side numerous traces of wild 
boar were inevidence. Here and there 
whole patches of grass had been rooted 
up, while ever and anon we came on 
water holes, where the pigs had wal- 
lowed, and among the numerous tracks 
was one showing clearly where a 
gigantic boar had roamed during the 
previous night. Finally we reached a 
spot where S decided to remain, 
in a position commanding a good 
view of an open glade, while the 
writer, accompanied by a forester, 
climbed a few hundred feet higher up 
the mountain, until we also took up a 
favourable position. 

For some two hours we waited motionless, save for our 
enforced movements to repel the attacks of countless mosquitoes 
which suddenly appeared in such numbers and were so vicious 
that they reminded us of many months which we had spent 
in former years on the shores of Alaska and Siberia, combating 
by day or night the onslaughts of these pests. Soon after the 
sun had sunk to rest beyond the highest peak away on the 
Hungarian frontier, our ears were rejoiced by the sound of two 
heavy animals moving slowly through the forest. There was 
no doubt, from the noise of cracking sticks and the rustling of 
dead leaves, that two boars were coming leisurely through the 
wood, rooting up the ground on the way. They actually passed 
up wind of us and within thirty yards of where we sat, 
breathlessly waiting behind a dwarf spruce tree, but so dense 
ws the thicket at this point that neither of us could 
di ect a movement in the brushwood. We had, however, the 
ce isolation of knowing the boars were making in a straight 
li' + for where S was sitting, and would probably afford 
h aachance of a shot. Then all was silent again for a while, 
u il suddenly a rifle-shot echoed from hill to hill, and was 
q ckly followed by another. Filled with great expectations, 
\ »ushed our way through the brushwood to where we found 
- using decidedly strong language, and ruefully regarding 
ti blaze on a small sapling which showed where his first bullet 
h. struck, and thus proved the means of saving a big boar’s 
lii' since a second barrel at a running pig in such dense timber 
Ww. naturally hopeless. Alas for vain regrets and lost oppor- 
tu. “es, it is always thus with the big heads, or the monster 


fs! which we lose; and S$ , Who had seen wild boars in 
ma y» lands, declared that this was indeed a big one. Since 
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the shots had probably cleared the neighbourhood of game 
for a time, we wended our way back to camp. 

At 2 a.m. next morning we were astir, and after a somewhat 
early breakfast took up our positions on the hillside, long before 
the rising sun appeared. Several hours’ waiting, and more 
battles with mosquitoes, yielded no sign of boars. Finally 
the forester persuaded us to climb to the mountain-top, where 
we could take up positions while he and his assistant would 
walk along the hillsides and attempt to move some boars which 
might make for the higher ground. 

We had not been waiting long before a fox trotted up to 
within a few feet of my position and remained listening for a 
while, until finally he was allowed to pass on his way unmolested. 
Soon afterwards from far below in the valley came wild shouts 
from one forester, and it afterwards transpired that two very 
big boars had jumped up close to him and broken back in the 
wrong direction. In a short time the man himself arrived 
breathless from a steep climb and explained as best he could 
that he had seen a boar go into a thicket below us, and thought 
it might be possible to get a shot at him. Although feeling very 
dubious about our chance of seeing the boar again, I was induced 
to follow the forester in a wild scramble down a steep hillside, 
falling over rocks, and into bunches of brambles or nettles, 
as we went. Finally we reached a spot at which the second 
forester had been keeping observation on the place where the 
boar had been seen, and shortly afte entering the thicket this 
man seized my arm and, pointing to some dark object under 
a tree, said, in Roumanian, “ Pig, shoot.’”” Now the object in 
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question might have been a rock, a pig, or anything else, but it 
surely was no part of the tree, and although it is strongly against 
my principles to shoot at anything unless I can clearly dis- 
tinguish what the object is, I decided to break this rule once, 
and so fired. Sure enough it was a boar, but the bullet only 
grazed his side, causing him to jump forward into an open space 
between two trees. Alas! poor pig, this was fatal, for a second 
later another bullet passed through his heart, and my first 
Roumanian boar lay on the ground. A _ closer inspection 
revealed the fact that he was only a three year old boar whicn 
had but a small pair of tusks, but the size of the animal was 
such that in Germany it would have been called a big boar. 
The foresters called him a nice little boar, and this was certainly 
a fact, since it ultimately took the united efforts of four men 
to carry him to the nearest point where we could get a carriage 
to convey us home in triumph. Our arrival at the house with 
the dead boar reposing beside our driver caused some amuse 

ment and congratulations from the house-party. 

A few days later we tried a miniature drive over the same 
ground in the hopes of getting one of the big boars. On this 
occasion one of the guns did actually get a shot at a very big- 
tusked animal, but owing to the dense undergrowth the pig 
managed to “ save his bacon ’”’ and got away with a whole skin. 
It is needless to remark that it is almost a shame to shoot boars 
at this season of the year, as they are then devoid of that long 
shaggy winter coat and mane which makes the head of an 
old boar quite a fine trophy. But what is an Englishman to 
do when he cannot fish, and finds himself with a rifle in a 
land where game is plentiful and the shooting season has 
commenced ? C. R. KE. RADCLYFFE. 











“SCRAPIE” & “ LOUPIN’” ILL. 


lr is well known that some Scottish flocks are tainted with 
an apparently infectious disease known as “ scrapie.”’ 

rhe infected sheep become thin, and rub ceaselessly, 
against walls and fences until large bare patches appear 
among their wool, which itself bleaches upon the upper 
suritace There is seldom much appearance of ulceration 
Ihe disease has been known for many years; in a “ Treatis« 
on the Diseases and Management of Sheep,” published in 
Edinburgh in 1809, a short sketch ts given of similar symptoms 


described under the names “ erysipelas”’ or “ wild-fire."". But 
its cause and treatment have remained a mystery One can 
scarcely nowadays follow the cure referred to in the old 

[Treatise " ‘In former times it was a practice with shepherds 


to bury those sheep afiected with this disease at the door of 
the fold with their feet upwards, which they believed acted as 
a charm to drive it from the flock.”” A step in the right direc 
tion, however, has been made by Drs. J. P. McGowan and 1 
Rettie of the Roval College of Physicians’ Laboratory, Edin 
burgh, who, by careful examination of several sheep, have 
discovered that the muscles were riddled with a minute proto- 
zoan parasite, Sarcocystis tenella. About a hundred pieces 
of muscle from all parts of the body of a sheep were examined 
microscopically immediately after its death—sufficient to show 
that a plentiful infection was present throughout the animal 
It is known that many sheep in this and European countries 
suffer from the presence of such sarcosporidial cysts (sporidiosis) 
without any marked symptoms; but “ scrapie,” the authors 
suggest, may indicate the final stage in a sheep dving of a heavy 
general infection of the microscopic parasite, the actual itch 
being caused by constant stimulation or uneasiness 0 
muscles due to the presence of the cysts or to some poison 
created by the cyst in the body 

Phe same observers have made a contribution to our know 
ledge of the unsatisfactory disease known in various parts as 
braxy, loupin’ ill, trembles, or grass-sickness, which appears 
suddenly to kill sheep in excellent health and condition. In 
some fat lambs, which died thus suddenly, immediate post 
mortem examination showed innumerable haemorrhages almost 
all over and throughout the body. These were due to the 
bacterium, which gives rise to haemorrhagic septicaemia in animals. 
Many experiments were tried with cultures obtained from the 
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artificial 


The trackless wastes shall lic 


brax\ 


related to 


blood of the infected lambs, the most interesting being th 
eeks’ culture on 
bacteria were introduced into fat and healthy sheep. 
one of these died within less than two days of a disease w] 
blance to normal 
of bacterial blood poisoning which killed the original lam| 
well known in France as a cause of death 
and the experiments of the investigators would appear to s| 
Pasteurellosis—is closely 
We trust that further researches will reveal not only the n 
a radical cure for these indefinite but se1 
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Unvexed of me smooth slopes may wait 


For I shal 


Placid and undismayed 


1 pass them by. 


I learn 


rhis song of syrens’ singing, 


This chaunt of Telemarken turn 


And Chris 


So seek the jocund ice 


The india- 


tiania swinging. 


rubber ball, 


with me, 


And watch me do my inside three 


Or rather 


watch me fall 


And, of your kindliness, I pray 


If pride should be an humbled, 


Speak soo 


That Salchow 


Touch on 
So late as 


thly to my soul 


the bracket that 
vestermorn, 


and say 


often tumbled. 


I did 


Stoop from your pedestal to bid 


Hope wind his silver horn, 


Bright vistas of success unfold 


Until witl 
In radiant 


1 your assistance 
fancy I behold 


\ medal in the distance. 


W. 
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BIDDY’S 
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“ AN’T you get going 
dear?’’ Biddy 
cooed the words at 


her husband, after a quick kiss 
on that absurd white tuft of 


his hair above the ear. He 
wa only thirty, and young at that, or had been until lately, and the 
res of his hair was as black asa crow. And then she was a prisonet 


in s arms, and his lightnings struck her. 

‘ Little goose,”’ he said, laughing, as she hated to see and hear 
hir. laugh. ‘“‘ Get going! Of course I cannot. I’m not the 
\l; ighty. My wings are clipped. I’ve weights round my neck 
an I’m expected to fly—to soar—as I used. It’s as impossible 
as » reach the sun. Bless Biddy’s bright eyes all the 
!” he ended, kissing them both. ‘ Run away now and 
I'll ‘ry again.” 

She sat on his knee instead and took loving and serious stock 
of l:m. ‘“* I—don’t think you wiil/,”’ she said, slowly. ‘‘ In fact, 
you shall not, Jimmie. Chuck it again and come out into the park 
with me—anywhere. Do!” She pouted and pleaded very sweetly. 

Go home to your father, Biddy, and tell him he’s a Solomon,” 
said Jimmie, with the frightful gaiety of bitterness at agony point 

‘He isn’t a Solomon. Far from it,’’ Biddy whispered. She 
rested her cheek on his shoulder, partly to escape the gleam of his 
eyes and partly to hide the gleam in her own. 

‘Oh, yes, he is. He said we should both be brought to repent 
it, my dear.” 

“ But we don’t,’”’ Biddy objected. Thoughts were speeding 
at her like hurricanes from all points. Had the time really come 
at last for the fulfilment of Donald Stalbridge’s prophecy ? This 
refreshingly modern young doctor and college friend of Jimmie’s 
had told her, in confidence, soon after their marriage a vear ago, 
that the quality of Jimmie’s human nature and his calling would 
put him quite exceptionally at her mercy. It was delightful news 
to her, though Dr. Don seemed surprised that she should welcome 
it as such. “‘ They're babies, Mrs. Blake, these genuine literary- 
artistic fellows, or whatever they call themselves ; and Jimmic’s 
one of the biggest of them.’”’ 

“TI repent it, Biddy,” said Jimmie. He spoke and held her 
forcibly. ‘‘ Literature’s the most jealous of all the confounded 
gods. It brooks no rival near the throne, and you—vou're on the 
throne.”’ 

“ Rubbish !’’ panted Biddy. ‘ That is—I mean, I’m so glad, 
dear. And you’re on my throne. I mean, we’re both on the throne 
together, and I don’t see what there is to repent about in that.” 

Her laugh (an heroic achievement) was heavenly music to him 
It made him writhe as he clasped her. 

‘Sweet Biddy,” he whispered. 

“ I’m so pleased you are a practical person, Mrs. Blake,’ Don 
Stabridge had continued to say on that confiding occasion, with 
a twinkle behind his eveglasses. ‘‘ You’re awfully bright and light 
and all that; but you’ve about ten times the amount of common- 
sense Jimmie has. Between ourselves, most people have, so it 
isn't much of a compliment. Fellows like Jimmie don’t go to the 
market for common-sense ; they have to pay a terrific price for 
their talents, too. When he breaks down, you'll have to do every 
thing for him. Great things, little things, every mortal thing vou 
can imagine. Otherwise, he'll become as mad as Lucifer. But 
[ don’t think you need worry. All men like him are like that 
The least thing of the proper kind is enough to keep their scales 
bal. need, and you've tons of the proper stuff. You know what 
[ mean, It’s just old-fashioned sympathy. He’s worth it, too 
I'n sorry your father’s still so set against him; but vou may have 
toi -ht your own father for Jimmie, some day, Mrs. Blake.” 

she had taken it all in, as merrily as possible, at the time, 
eve’ this about fighting papa, and had it all still quite pat in her 


mi! But she understood certain matters with more clearness 
anc ‘ravity now. And she was the weight round his neck, and 
it \s she and her father between them who had clipped his 
win! 


Jimmie ! she exclaimed, with sudden determination 
Tals her head, “‘ let’s be sensible.” 

\ll right,” said he. ‘‘ Then you'll go home, Biddy, like a 
-_ sirl?”’ He took her hands and pressed them to his 
chee 


a om 





‘IT don’t see what good that’s 
going to do cither of us,’’ said she 
searching him for a sign. His eves 
were miraculously calm after thei 
flashes. 

“It’s going to bring vou and 
vour father together again for one thing, mv dear, and _ for 
another ag 

“The first reason’s no reason,”’ cried Biddy, with faint 
lightnings of her own. ‘* What's the other 

“ The other, my precious little wife, is—I must get out of this 
blissful state of stagnation which taunts me about my ineptitude 
like a devil's finger I must rush about and forget vou.”’ 

Biddy smiled. “I know you don’t mean that, Jimmie,” 
she said. 

“ But I must do it, Biddy, whether I mean it or not,” he 
thundered, crushing her hands in his grasp. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
You allowed me to marry vou in absolute opposition to your father’s 
wishes.”’ 

“ I’m proud of it,”’ she interrupted 

“Well, there you are!” said he, triumphantly. “ I’ve got 
to justify your pride in me—vyour fond feminine pride which | 
adore, but which Can't you see, Biddy? It’s too ineffable 
a luxury to be livine with day and night, all the time. It’s as 


enervating as wealth. Tell vour father what I say. Tell him I’m 
going abroad. a 
“ But you’re not—not by vourself, anyway, Jimmie. It 


only papa will be properly good to us. 
‘Hush, Biddy, hush!’ He lifted her to her feet and went 


to the window. His tone and manner were awe-inspiring ‘* Tea” 
he said, with his back to her, and speaking with the solemnity 
of a judge passing a death sentence, “ is quite the last straw Your 


father properly good to us! What a fatal stab, from the best- 
beloved little hand in Christendom! It condemns me body and 
soul: it condemns the very marrow in my bones. Of course it 
does, dear! Leave me, Biddy! Don’t touch me. I must wrestle 
this out by myself.”’ 

If he had turned and seen the wistfulness in Biddy's eves 
while she also wrestled briefly with the impelling instinct to approach 
him, throw her arms round him and try to soothe him, like the 
six-foot babe he was! But he saw nothing. His eyes were shut. 

“ There’s no getting away from it,”’ he said, as if to himself 
“One must live up or down to one’s temperament—or suffer the 
consequences.” 

That did it. Biddy left him as noiselessly as a mouse. He 
had had three turns like this already, although none so violent 
and pregnant with suggesting fears. She had learnt that solitude 
was the best medicine for him in these extreme fits. Don Stalbridge 


agreed. ‘‘ It wouldn’t be with all fellows,’’ he had said, when 
anxiously consulted on the subject, “ but it suits him. He soon 
rises above his clouds when he’s alone He has the most sublime 
times then with his imagination, I suppose; at least, he used to 
sav so at Oxford In about half-an-hour he’s as happy as a seraph, 
isn’t he ?”’ 

It was true. 3iddv didn’t know how a scraph looked when 


it was especially happy, but she didn’t want to see any nicer smiles 
than Jimmie’s when he was tranquillised after one of his turns 
They made a saint of him in some mysterious way. At such times 
he would have eaten any sort of dust with archangelic good humou 

if that could have healed her heart’s bruises—although, of course, 


he never meant to bruise her anywhere. But to-day Biddy felt 
that things were different—worse, very much worse. They were 
short of money. Jimmie’s last novel, written in a white heat ot 
forced energy, hadn’t sold well. The omen had made him brood, 


with a naturally bad effect upon his working powers. Only two 
nights ago he had tossed and talked in his sleep; and it was all 
about a breaking brain and his selfishness in marrying Biddy 
before he was sure that he could keep her in the luxury to which 
she was accustomed. 

3iddv hastened into her bedroom, and with shaking fingers 
hurried a hat on to her head. The time had come at last to fight 
papa, for Jimmie’s sake. She was soon ready; but a glance into 
Jimmie’s dressing-room of the little flat delayed her for another 
grim moment or two. Her glance took in the white ivory handle 
of a small revolver on a shelf above Jimmie’s shaving-mirro1 
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He had bought it for burglars, and it lav there loaded for them 


Biddy glided into the room and appropriated it The swelling 
echo of Jimmie’s complaint about himself was in her at the time 
She dropped it into the little grass-green, gold-mounted bas 


which she had slung on her wrist for the cheque which papa should 
write, and then glided downstairs with one longing look at the door 
which hid Jimmie, and a very quiet closing of the main door of th 


flat 


\ car was conveniently at command in the street Broad 
Street, City—and be very quick, pleas she said But almost 
instantly she changed her mind No, Harley Street, first I 
forget the number, but it’s in the exact middle of the street, and 
do be quick 

The man's speed would have satisfied an aviator, and in less 
than ten minutes Biddy’'s hand was resting thankfully in Dr. Don 
Stabridge's There were three long-faced patients in Dr. Don's 
waiting-room, but her card, with Do give me a minute ”’ on it 
worked the orack 

It's so good of vou she began, impetuously and | sha'n't 
waste vour time, but | want vou to tell me if vou thing a sea-vovage 
for months and months—would help Jimmi 
What has happened isked Dr. Don His smile was 
art admiration for Biddy’s exceptional loveliness that morning 
ind part a veil to the concern aroused in him by the trenched 
wrinkle between Biddy’s bright eves 

She told him like a torrent I'm going to papa to insist upon 
having mv money If vou were not so busv I thought vou might 
come with me, because vou could tell papa what frightful conse 
quences 

Fiddle-de-dee ! interposed Dr Don, shaking his finger 
het You ‘mustn't lose vour head, mv dear Mrs. Jimmi 
It’s Jimmie’s vocation to lose his, and perhaps it’s good for him 
ind the public, in) moderation but vou, no Please compost 
vourself 
I'm perfectly composed!" said Biddy, with a gesture ot 
impatience which made the grass-green bag thump Dr. Don's 
desk 
Broken anythin * he suggested, with a whimsical smile 
Inside, | mean.’ 

Biddy didn’t answer the irrelevant question She opened 
the bag as if she had forgotten what it contained, and spoke on 
while she did it Of course vou can’t come with m« I see that,”’ 
she said * But papa’'s cruelty is such an amazine thine when 


one remembers that [I’m his onlv child, and I|—I'm not going to 


put up with 


Dr. Don’s hand on her arm checked het What are vou doing 

with a pistol, Mrs. Jimmie ?’”’ he asked very sharply 

Oh!” Biddy’s laugh was theatrical That’s my affair 
She shrugged her shoulders defiantly Jimmic mus? have a long 
holiday, mustn't he ? 

Yes. ves. but " Dr. Don’s fingers went slvlv from 
Biddy’s arm down to the pulse in her wrist | say—this won't 
do at all,”’ he whispered Biddy had never seen him look so grave 


Don’t tell me vou’re taking that article to vour fathet’s offic: 
as an—ultimate argument, Mrs. Jimmie ? " 
Asa what ? ” said Biddy I don’t understand I'm taking 
it to kee pit out ot Jimmi 's wa\ 
Has he threatened 
He has threatened nothing, but I didn’t choose to leave it 


behind me—that’s all, Dr. Stalbridge How useless vou are 
I'm so sorry I’ve bothered vou 1 ought to have known better 
Please excuse me (,ood-bvye.”’ 

One moment!’ he exclaimed He made it fifty or sixty 


long enough to tell her how deeply she had comforted him about 
the pistol, which he feared she intended to hold to her father’s 
head, and to promise to be with Jimmie in an hour or two 
Well!’ said Biddy, with astonished eves, when he paused 
after his confession “ | do wonder what you'll think of me next ! "’ 
But he made no direct reply to her wonder, merely murmured 
something about there being more arts in life than the obvious 
ones, and then soothed her entirely by his repeated undertaking 
to see Jimmie. ‘On oath, | will, and risk having my head 
punched,” he said, cheerfully, as he opened the door for her. ‘‘ Good 
luck in the City 
Then Biddy moved again for Broad Street She had several! 


little faint smiling attacks on the way They were most unseason- 
able, remembering what was before her; but Dr. Don’s fancy 
that she was capable of attempting to scare papa with Jimmie’s 
revolver was deliciously crazy She was very sober, however, 
when she alighted by the shining brass slab with ‘‘ Grafton and Co.” 
on it in three-inch letters There were many similar slabs to the 
vast doorway, but this one alone concerned het She went up 


the spacious stone steps, entered a large general office and shook 
hands with the chief clerk (a nice old man) in the old pre-marriage 
Way 
Good morning, Mr. Mcllray,”’ she said, as firm as a rock 
I hope all the familv are well \nd—lI wish to see mv father 
immediately 

Her wish was a law to the perturbed old gentleman, who 
had known her from childhood He himself led her to the door 
marked ‘“ Private,”’ knocked, and announced het Mrs. Blake 
to see you, sir !”’ 

“Mrs. Who?" snapped a razor-edged voice from within 
Biddy stepped inside, and the chief clerk closed the door softly 
on them 

‘Good morning, papa,” said Biddy. rosy with the strenuous- 
ness of her determination And almost before Mr. Grafton could 
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sav, “‘ Hello! it’s vou, is it ?”’ she was seated bv his desk | 
ee vou are quite well, papa, and I’m glad,” she said. 

And then they gazed at each other ind both smiled as 
short, stout, bald, in light clothes and a scarlet carnation 


out a hand to his daughter “I'd almost forgotten what vou 
like he said ‘What do vou want, child ? ”’ 

I want vou to be good to me, papa,” said Biddy, earnes 

\h, ves,”’ said papa, withdrawing his hand from Bi 
warm clutch and taking up a pen “You're not divorced 
are vou, or anything of that kind 

Biddy sat up stiffly She understood that she had ce; 

him with his worst side uppermost So be it “ What a hi 
thing to say, papa!” she whispered, tensely “No two } 
could be more happy together than Jimmie and [.”’ 

Jimmie ?”’ said the man of business. ‘‘ Who’s he 


Papa!’ cried Biddy, jerking her little gloved hands to, 
in a gesture of appeal, “‘ don’t be so brutal I’m desperate 
the cleverest and best husband in the world, but he’s got to 
a long rest His doctor savs so You don’t know how he 
slaving The hundred a vear you allow me isn’t a bit of 
What ! want is mv money that Grandmamma Mortimer let 
Ihe twelve thousand pounds, papa ! 

Papa so shook with sudden laughter that the carnation 
came out of his button-hole 

I mean to have it, papa!” said Biddy She smote th 
with her fist That’s why I'm here.’’ 

O—h!" Papa’s evebrows made fine curves Di 
how vou propose to get it, my dear You're not twent 


vet, vou know I’m vour trustee till then, aren’t | 
I don’t care, papa!” Biddy beat the air with th: 
from which that pretty little bag was suspended. “ Dr. Stal 
savs—but it doesn’t matter what he savs There'll be such 
in this room, papa, presently, if vou 49 
The scene began Papa sprang from his chair and 
pointing at the bag It had swaved itself open an 
revolver-handle stuck out Good God, child!" he 
huskily 
And then, with a wild laugh, Biddy jumped at this 
or third inspiration of the morning It was more Dr. Don 
than hers he shouldn't have suggested the wicked idea 
snatched the revolver from the bag. ‘“* Ye—s, papa,”’ sh 
utterly dishevelled in mind. “ I—I'’m capable of doing an 
to—to save Jimmie’s life.” 
Put it back,”’ said papa. 


No,”’ said Biddy, all broken to pieces “it’s the | 
couldn’t remember what Dr. Don said it was or might be, but : 
a good substitute—"“ it’s the only way, papa.”’ , 


Mr. Grafton paced away from it to the hearth, thinking ra 
This was a new Biddy, whom he couldn't treat like the old B 
He certainly had been rather rough on the old Biddy for mar 


this writer fellow while he was away in Peru. Business was bor 
moreover—/is business. He had never had such a large 
private balance at the bank. And—well, in short, he « e 
face dangers of this kind 
I’m so sorry, papa, to—to have to do it,”’ said Biddy ! 
tone saturated with hidden tears. U 
But papa had settled it by now. ‘* My dear child,’ he tl 
striding back to his chair, “‘ put the darned thing up and let’s { ' ul 
all this nonsense.’” He sat down briskly. “| tell vou what 
do. Ull make vou a present of a thousand pounds. Go row +] 
the world on it I’ll come and see you both before vou go \ 
be of age next March Then vou can have vour Granny's mon 
all the lot of it, and welcome, if vou can’t trust me with it rl 
there! that’s all right Your nerves are out of order—! 
nothing worse.” 
Each of his words after the preamble had seemed to hi 
fresh expression to Biddvy’s eves Hope, gratitude, remors« 
afitection in varving degrees, all showed in her pretty face But 
papa’s tenderness was the limit It shattered her. She c 
her face with her hands and wept 
Papa wrote the cheque “| hope it'll do you both | 0 
mv dear,”’ he said, slipping it between her fingers and face \! 
I’m asking myself what folks would sav on 'Change if the, 
I'd been spoofed like this by mv own daughter 
Biddy confessed everything then. She told the true h 
of the pistol in the bag and Dr. Don’s part in the trick whicl 
had never meant to play With papa’s permission, she : 
have abased herself even to the extent of refusing the chequ 
going away empty-handed, as she deserved, she said But 
was splendid about it He forgave her freely, and laughed ; 
were a very good joke or a clever chapter in one of Jin 
novels 
Then he kissed her and said she ought to go. He had s 
engagements due. The cheque he folded with his own hand . 
placed with the revolver. She might cash it at Coutts’ th 
half-hour, he said, if she liked 
But, of course, Biddy didn’t waste time cashing the cl 
She rushed home, full of happy thoughts about papa, Ji q 
the world-tour that was to do marvels for him, and a 1 ; 
in which papa and Jimmie were like father and son to 
She found Dr. Don pretending to be merely cross « 
landing t 
‘I’m glad you've come,’’ he said “T’ve been her SI 
minutes Either he’s out or he won’t answer the bell.”’ P 


{ 


Biddy’s bright castle rested briefly on a mere brick of ! 
tion She gave Dr. Don one look of woful apprehension, th« 
her key. Jimmie was out, right enough ; but he had left 
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Pen’s had a fine attack, Biddy, darling. You'll find me on the 

ntieth chair or so in the Row, staring for an appetite.”’ 

Biddy passed the note to Dr. Don without a word, at first 

But she broke out before he finished it, and with the rattling gaiety 
hild told him of her adventure in the City and its result 


Is it lovely?’ she cried. ‘ And it’s done all of us good 
nstead of harm Isn't life funny But, whatever vou do, don't 
" e a word to Jimmie about this—horrid little thing 

Dr. Don eved the pistol and chuckled deeply. Not a word 
the mised “| think vou'’re hard on it, but never mind. And 
+} e quoted some poetry, probably his own 


If husbands but knew the truth of their wives, 

The ladies would all have to run for their lives.” 
ddv had to smile at that but she bade him ‘ Good-bye 
mperativel\ 
I’m sure you want to get back to vour patients, and | must 
mv hat and rush off to Jimmie,”’ she said 


IN THE GARDEN 


PLANTING UNDER LARGE TREES. 
the more prominent parts of the woodland, where the trees 
re surrounded with turf, it frequently happens that grass 
fuses to grow directly under the largest and most dense 
yecimens 
esult is 
ely patches 
th nany es 
some 
lif ultyv im 


properly 


R t thev har- 
mi with the 
tu During 
re years con- 
sick je atten- 
int has been 


iven to the 
ylantinge of these 


bare spaces with 


various kinds of 
lo erowing 
sh bs Som 


icretion 38 


however, needed 
n electing 
shrubs for this 
purpose, because 
th marority of 


those which we 


would Ike to use 


reiuse to grow In 
th dens« shade 
which prevails 
luring th « A CARPET OF 


vcr months 
nd the almost incessant drip from the branches of the overhanging 
trees during the winter. 

Before anv kind is planted it will be necessary to have the 
round well prepared, and this is best done carly in the autumn by 
igcing it up thoroughly so that rain can soak in instead of running 
off the surface. In manv instances the roots of the trees will be 
1 quite close to the surface, but there need be no scruples 
t breaking a few of the smaller ones, as a healthy tree will 
s have an abundance of vigorous roots. Where there is very 
loose soil rmresent, and this obviously of a poor character, 
r more cartloads of good soi! should be placed over the roots 
ch tree, so as to give the shrubs a start. When well 
lished, the kinds mentioned later will thrive in almost any 

f soil and in dense shade. It is, however, most essential 
vell-rooted, sturdy plants be selected weak specimens wil! 
likely succumb the first summer. Should dry weather lx 
€x ienced| during the first vear after planting it will be 
n iry to give the shrubs good soakings of water at frequent 
ils So much depends on giving them a_ good start; 
e special attention at the outset will be fully repaid in subse 
ql vears 
Vhere a dwarf carpet of greenery is desired, there is nothing 
than the common Ivy, and if plants are set out cighteen inches 


» feet apart and kept free from weeds the first vear, a dense 


surt e will soon be formed. Almost if not quite as good its the 
Per nkle, a trailing semi-shrub of evergreen character Another 
dw plant. of similar habit to the Periwinkle, is EFuonymus 
rad is, which has dark green foliage, and where something extra 
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choice is required, the variegated form of this may be used \ll 


the foregoing may be kept dwarf, close and fresh-looking by annual 


clippings, this cutting to be done in March. just before new vrowtl 


commences lf desired, odd bulbs of such strong-growing 
Dattodils as Emperor and Empress might be planted between 
the shrubs They would give flowers for a few vears until the 
shrubs became too dens \nother method of carpeting thi 


‘round under trees is shown in the accompanying illustration 
Although it could not be carried out where the trunks of the 
trees are large, it is very effective with trees of moderate dimen 
sions The Grape Hyacinths or Muscaris are charming littk 
bulbous plants that produce their blue flowers in abundance in 
early spring, and if planted rather thickly beneath a tree as show 
their grass-like foliage will make a green ca pet for many wecks after 
the bloss »ms have faded lo vet the best results the bulbs should b 


planted during the autumn and then left alone for several years 


For taller undergrowth the common Rhododendron ponticum 
may be used in soil which does not contain an excess of lime 
where decaved leaves are prevalent this Rhododendron is almost 
certain to thrive \ dwarter shrub that delights in similar soil 


is Gaultheria Shallon, and where desired this may be utilised for 
forming a broad edging to bold masses of Rhododendron For 
very poor soils Berberis Aquifolium, Aucuba japonica and the 
Oval-leaved 
Privet (Ligustrun 
ovalifolium are 
all suitable. The 
Berberis can Le 
kept to about 
eithteen inches in 
height by annual 
pruning, but the 
L\ucuba and 
Privet will do 
better if allowed 
to grow three feet 
to four feet high 
rhe common 
Butcher's \'room 
Kuscus acul« 

atus) is 4 dwarter 
shrub some two 
feet high that 
will thrive undei 
trees in most soils 
‘na localities 
For carpeting the 
ground between 
trees that stand! 
some distan.« 
tpart. t h« 
St. John’s Wort 


Hypericum caly- 


GRAPE HYACINTHS eimum Ss an 


ornamental and 
neat plant, and it has the merit of thriving in almost anv kind 


of soil provided it is well drained Fr. W. H 


THE BEST SWEET PEAS. 


PHOS! whe are closely connected with the cultivation of Sweet Pea 
frequently receive requests for lists of the best varieties, and such requests are 


by no means easily granted With so many varieties to choose from, and 


much difference of opinion and taste, it is extremely doubtful if anvone could 
draw up a list that would be beyond eriticism Yet there are wavs of gettin 
lists that are, at least, extremely good, and which mav be relied upon to give 
good results in most localities Ihe National Sweet Pea Soc ety, as one of 
tems of its propaganda, issues to every member early in the vear a set of question 
lat.ng to various phases of Sweet Pea cultivation, and in 1912 four of the 
auestions were “Which six varieties of Swect Peas do vou consider best for 
irden decoration Which do mu consider the best twelve Swee Pea 
rconmerce 2?" “ Which do you consider the best three novelties of rg11-12 
Wh ch six varieties of Sweet Peas have vou found to be the strongest et 
\ large number of replies to thes juestions are published in t 
Annual,”” which is now in the hands of the members, and a most usef 
uialvsis of these replies is given For garden decoration the following were 
placed first and in the ord named Maud Holm Etta Dwk Mi Hug 
Dickson, Thomas Stevenson, Elfrida Pearson and Mrs. W. |. Unwin (equa 
ind Nettie Jenk n The tw ve best varieties nm comm en i 


. lfrida Pearson and Maud Ho 
yual), R. FP. Pelton, Elsie Herbert, Nubian, Mrs. C. W. Breadmore, Etta Dvke 


follows Thomas Stevenson, Clara Curtis, | 


Hercules, Mrs. Hugh Dickson and Sunproof Crimson (equal), Barbara, Edron 
Beauty, John Ingman, Melba and Mrs. Cuthbertson (equa md Charles Fost 
ud Mrs. W. J. Unwin (equal Che best three novelties of 1911-12 were cor 
sidered to be R. PF. Felton, Mrs. W. Cuthbertson and Edith Tavlor The six 
trongest-growing Sweet Peas are ven as Mrs. ( W. Breadmore KI 


Herbert, R. F. Felton, Hercules and Maud Holmes (equal), Mrs. W. Cuthbert 


son, and John Ingman and Sunproof Crimson (equal H 
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ATHOLL HIGHLAND CATTLE. 


OLLOWING the list of suc- 


cesses previously chronicled, 


mention falls first to be 

made ol the Inverness 

Highland Show of Irgrt, 
when the three vear old heifer Te 
Riabhach XII. of Atholl, which 
was second at the preceding 
year’s show, was awarded premier 
place in her class At the same 
show her full sister, Te Riabhach 
XIII., was second in the class for 
two vear old heifers, and last year, 
at Cupar-Fife, as a calving heifer 
she gained third place. The honours 
which fell to the fold at the latter 
show were both numerous and 
creditable, embracing the champion- 
ship ot the breed, earned by the 
notable Calum Ban a Ribhist of 
Farr, which was shown as a_ four 
vear old. Iwo excellent vellow six 
vear old cows, Beauty V. of Atholl 
and Bean Bhan II. of Atholl, were 
placed first and third respectively, 
each not merely adding to her 7 CALUM BAN A_ RIBHIST OF FARR. 


BHEADRACH I, OF ATHOLL. Copyr 
First in cow class Edinburgh Highland Show, 1907. 


own show - yard reputation, | 
carrying on the successes which | 

been so frequent in these strain 
In addition to his champior 
gain, Calum Ban a _ Ribhist 
this show also earned his 

distinction as a_ stock-getting 

for the first of his progeny to 
exhibited, a graceful brindled ly 
of two vears. Mairi Ruadh \ 
Atholl, was a_ distinct and 

tinguished first in her class. 

At the Jubilee Show ot 
Perthshire Agricultural Society 
president’s medal for the best an 
of the breed also fell to Calum 
a Ribhist, and the two year 
heifer got by him brought hom 
Atholl the Atholl Highland ‘ 
lenge Cup for the best femal 
the breed. Cows from the 
were placed first and second 
this show, and the Cupat 
third prize heifer won the 
prize. 

BEAUTY V. OF ATHOLL. Copyright. In these davs of “e: 
First prize Cupar-Fije Highland Show, 1912 maturity’ in stock it is to be i 
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that the picturesque and shaggy Highlanders are likely to fall Highland Show in 1rorz, and the calf a fine red heifer, sired 
upon evil times. More than one of the representative breeders by Lord Clyde, who was champion of the breed at the Peebles 
in Scotland have recently deemed it prudent to adjust their class Highland Show in 1906. 


ef stock to their financial requirements, and folds are rapidly A few notes about the particular animals photographed 


becoming fewer. may be of interest to the reader. Calum Ban a Ribhist of 


Last autumn, it falls to be noted with regret, the Farr: A successful show-vard career, including the champion- 


trustees of the late Countess-Dowager of Seafield found it ship of the breed at Cupar-Fife Highland, 1912. 


Phe mane and 
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adv able to disperse the well-known fold from Castle Grant. forelock ruffled by the chilly breezes of early autumn indicate 
Wit an optimism which all lovers of the Highlands and the plenitude of his winter coat. Beauty V. of Atholl: Winning 
Isla1 ls of Scotland must earnestly wish to see justified, satis- cow at the Cupar Highland; a six year old _ yellow. 
lact’ y prices were offered by breeders from various districts, Bheadrach I. of Atholl (5403): Winner as a seven year old 
who till hold their faith in the breed. At the sale a cow and in the cow class at Edinburgh Highland Show, 1907. Sire, 
ler « lf were acquired for Atholl, the cow, Emma of Castle the Ensay-bred Manish ; dam, Beauty I. of Atholl, by Rossie. 
Gran . having been fourth as a three year old heifer at Inverness Now a thirteen vear old cow, she is still regarded as the most 












C. Reid THE WIDE-HORNED 


typical specimen ol the breed, on the female side, in Atholl. 
rhe photograph shows the symmetry and spread of horn, the 
deep rib and splendid brisket, for all of which she is noted 
The calf nestling at her feet, and secure in the guardianship of 
her formidable horn, is sired by the champion Calum Ban 
a successful progenitor. 

Che other photographs are good examples of the country 
in which the breed in Atholl have to fend for themselves during 
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HIGHLAND CATTLE ( 


the summer and early autumn. The cow in the foreg 
of the top photograph on this page belongs to the Te Ria 
family. She will probably be sent this year to P 
Highland Show as a suitable representative of the 

which has given such good accounts of itself in its \ 
members Most of the scenery is at the entrance t 
lilt. It will be seen that there is much bracke1 
birch in the g'en. 
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ANY notable Scottish families first settled in Renfrew- name. On the death of the thirteenth, who was the first Sir | 
shire, and among them the family of the High to be baronet, the honours went to a kinsman, Sir George \ 
Steward which gave kings first to Scotland and well of Auldhouse, father of Lord Pollok. From him they \ 
then to England. The Stewarts have died out, to another cousin, three of whose sons held the baronetcy. 
and of all the other great names which had early the death of Sir John, the ninth baronet, the son of his sis 
associations with Renfrew, none but the Maxwells of Pollok who had married Archibald Stirling of Keir, became Sir Wil 
have held uninterrupted possession of wide lands until this day. Stirling-Maxwell, whose son is the present baronet, and 
rhe first to bear the name was Sir John, to whom Pollok was twenty-second John Maxwell of Pollok. This is a brief 
given about 1270, as a younger son’s portion, by his father, liminary outline of a tangled genealogical tale which has 
Sir Aymer Maxwell of Maxwell, Carlaverock and Mearns. To parallels in Scotland for continuity of name and lands, 
the elder branch came in due time the baronies of Maxwell is matched in England only by such descents as that of Lut 
and Herries and the Earldom of Nithsdale, and of these none of East Quantockshead and later of Dunster. The baron 
survives but the barony of Herries, held in her own right by Pollok is now partly swallowed up in Glasgow, but the nam 
the Duchess of Norfolk rhe troubles of 1715 broke the Niths Pollokshaws which it gives to the suburb shows that it was 
dale branch, but the Maxwells of Pollok have been a law- well wooded, and the park retains many fine trees. 
abiding race, and steered a successful course through the troubled It was by the bank of the river White Cart, wl 
waters of Scottish politics for over six centuries, though without runs through the Pollok demesne, that Sir John Maxv 
sacrifice of principles. The only breaks in the succession, first of Pollok, built his new home, doubtless a rough k 
therefore, have been occasional failures in the direct male line. Shortly afterwards a second castle was built on ri 
In 1523 the tenth Maxwell of Pollok left an heiress. She, ground about three hundred yards from the present h 
however, married a Maxwell kinsman, and so carried on the and on the site of the existing stables. The entrance to tly 
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latter is a seventeenth century addition to the courtyard of that 
castle. Both continued in good repair until 1568, when there is 
record of their being in use. The earlier one, to which additions 
had been made from time to time, continued to be one of the 
family residences until 1747, when it was demolished by Su 
John, the third baronet, and the builder of the present house. 
The early part of the second castle has also disappeared save 





opyright. ONE OF THE TERRACE PAVILIONS. 


for ome traces of foundations. Towards the end of the 
sixt. nth century, Sir John Maxwell, twelfth of Pollok, built 
hims !f a third castle, called Haggs, two miles away, and this 
has | en the most fortunate. Though it is now swallowed up 
inG sgow and lay in ruins for some years, it was repaired 


abou fifty years ago as an agent’s residence and continues to 
this \ .y as an interesting example of Maxwell building. 
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Of the Pollok Maxwells of the age of chivalry, the fifth 
of his house, Sir John, won for himself a deathless fame bv his 
achievement at Otterburn. In 1388 the Scots nobles resolved 
on a great raid across the Border. James, Earl of Douglas, 
was the leader, and Sir James Lindsay of Crawford, Maxwell’s 
uncle, held high rank in the invading army. After a successful 
foray they were retiring to Scotland when Sit Ralph and Sit 
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Henry Percy fell on them and gave battle. Douglas fell wounded, 
and Froissart’s story of the fight is an epic. Maxwell's part 
in the fray can be told best in the words of Lord Berners  trans- 
lation of the chronicle : 

“ The erle of Northumberlandes sonnes, sir Henry and sit 
Rafe Perey, who were chief soverayne captayns, acquyted 
themselves nobly, and sir Rafe Percy entred in so farre amonge 
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his enemyes that he was taken prysoner by a knyght of the 
erle of Moray, called sir Johann Maxwell. In the takynge 
the Scottysshe knyght demaunded what he was (for it was in 


the nyght, so that he knewe hvm nat): and syr Rafe was so 
sore overcome and bledde fast, that at last he sayd: I am 
Rafe Percy Then the scotte savde, Syl Rafe, reskewe or no 


reskewe, I take you for my prisoner: I am Maxwell. Well, 
quod syr Rafe, | am contente ; but then take hede to me, for 
l am sore hurte: my hosen and my greves are full of blode. 
Then the Knyght sawe by hym the erle Moray, and 
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sayde, Syr, here I del 
to you svyr Rafe Perey 


prisoner ; but, sir, lette , 


hede be taken to hym { 
is sore hurte. The erk 
joyfull of those wordes 
sayd, Maxwell, thou 
well wonne thy spuw 
For this feat of arms \ 
Maxwell (not yet Lair 
Pollok, for his father 
lived) was knighted on 
stricken field. Ot his 
years nothing is known 
his descendants fille: 
place in history until an 
Sir John, the twelfth « 
house. When Queen 
escaped from Locl 
Castle and the Catholi 
rallied to her standar 
John was mindful of 
favours she had shown 
and obeyed her sun 
loyally. As fate would 
it, the Regent Murray 
the Protestant lords 
the way of the O 
army at  Langside, 
close to Sir John’s 
of Pollok. Lord H 
a Maxwell of the 
branch, was in comma 
Mary’s cavalry, and Sit 
COUNTRY LIFE. probably fought with 
The day went ih 
against the Queen, and nothing but the clemency 
Regent Murray prevented the rout becoming a ma 
Sir John only retired when it was certain that al 
lost, and he paid heavily for his loyalty. Pollok 
escheated to the Crown and granted to the Ea 
Glencairn, but soon after Maxwell made his peac 
James VI., and regained his estates. His son, anotli 
John, was no less a man of war, but in his earlier years s 
skill in vigorous argument, as his correspondence attests 
mother, who had been the heiress of Pollok, retained h 
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interest, but the young laird gathered his “ lieges in warlike 
manner,” broke the gates of the castle, imprisoned his mother 
therein, “and dang and hurt her servants there to the effusion 
of their blood in great quantities.” She retorted to these 
unhandsome doings by letting the estate go to rack and ruin, 
and the two never became recon iled. Nor did he get on mu¢ h 
better with his mother-in-law, Lady Caprington, whom he 
upbraided for not coming to her daughter, his wife, at a time 
when such attentions are much valued. Nor would his father-in- 
law attend the grandson’s baptism, alleging that it was no 
more possible to go to Pollok than to carry the castle of 
Dumbarton. However, all came right, and a few vears later 
Sir John was borrowing money freely from Caprington—a 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


Original hou s si n i tint 

sufficient proof of reconciliation \n intimate frend of 
James VI., Maxwell showed his loyalty by providing a 
hospitable store for the christening feast of Prince Henrv, and 
so liberally as to win praises even from his enemies. 

A too heady support of the family honour proved his 
undoing. The chief of the Maxwells, John Earl of Morton, 
was killed by the Johnstones in 1593, and two years later Su 
John of Pollok also fell in an encounter with them. The next 
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GENERAL PLAN OF HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
Sir John was of a less flighty habit of mind, and was rega 
as the virtual head of the Maxwell clan. He was made a bat 
in 1633, but took no part in the civil struggles which d 
Charles I. to the scaffold. He died in 1647, and as his 
daughter was deaf and dumb, the Pollok estates were bequeat 
to George Maxwell the younger of Auldhouse. He 
descended from Thomas Maxwell, who was brother to 
seventh Maxwell of Pollok. This arrangement gave 
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Nether Pollok during its ; 
owner's absence in Fy 
burgh in 1647, terrified sj; 
George’s lady, burnt part 
the house “and so 
guilty not only of the 
of hamesucken, but als 
that of open and av 
treason and fire raisi 
Sir George got no 
remedy for this outrage 
seems to have retaliate: 
engineering an assault 
Sir James, who counter 
an unsuccessful attem) 
dispossess Sir George of 
Pollok estates, and ther 
matter ended. Sir Gi 
was a stout Covenanter 
took so prominent a pa 
the religious struggles « 
time that he fell into 
disfavour after the res 
tion of Charles Il. Hi 
fined four thousand po 
ind involved in various 
sonal lawsuits, which ¢ 
in imprisonment. Fron 
misfortune he did not 
y= 1 himself until 1670, an 
died seven years later 
baronetcy was revive: 
favour of his son, Sir | 
but he did not escape 
persecutions to which 
strict Presbyterians 0! 
day were subject. He 
Copyright THE LIBRARY COUNTRY LIFE.’ fined most heavily, h 
taste of prison, and 
offence to Sir James Maxwell of Calderwood, who represented came again on prosperous times with the accession of Willian 
a branch of the family more remote than that of Auldhouse. Mary. In course of time he became not only a Lord of Se- 
Maxwell of Calderwood had tried to get old Sir John to adopt his but also Lord Justice Clerk, and later was nominated a Con 
brother, Colonel John Maxwell, as Laird of Pollok, but without sioner for considering the Parliamentary Union of Scotlan 
success. Irritated at his failure, his men attacked the house of England. Mackay, one of his contemporaries, has left a 
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portrait of him, which wouid doubtless have been more com- 
plimentary if it had not been by a political opponent. “ He is 
4 very honest gentleman, of no extraordinary reach, zealous 
for the divine right of Presbytery, which hurries him often 
to do hard things to men of less confined principles, thinking 
He is a very fat, fair man.”” He 
died childless at Pollok in 1732, and the estates and title passed 
to his cousin, John Maxwell. With him, we come into touch 
with the present house. William Adam, the father of the 
famous brothers, was consulted about its building in 1737, 
but work was not begun from his plans until 1747, and was 
only finished two months before Sir John died in 1752. Part 
of th materials of the old castle of Pollok were used in its con- 
strv ion. William Adam had died in1748, but his son John doubt- 
less arried the work to its end. As 
Ada : designed it, Pollok was a plain, 
squ house, in the severe classical 
mar er Which he had inherited from 
Sir Villiiam Bruce, the architect of 
Kin ss House and much of Holyrood 


it doing God good service 


Pal. e. He was doubtless responsible 
iso for the very delightful bridge 
whic crosses the Cart Water. 

dur picture of the dining-room 
sho William Adam’s characteristic 


typ of decoration, and it is rather 
mor restrained than the work which 


he | at Drum House, near Edin- 
bul The corridor, business-room 
and red bedroom also retain their 


orig ial plaster-work The present 
baro.iet has added considerably to 
the rchitectural amenities of Pollok 
Ho by building wings on the east 
and west, and the delightful garden- 
houses on the terrace, and also by lay- 
ing out the gardens, which are shown 
by plan and photograph. All this work 
was designed by Sir Rowand Ander- 
son, Who has most faithfully carried 
on the Adam tradition, as is seen by 
our pictures of the exterior and of the 
inside of the library. 

rhe estate of Pollok is interesting 
not only for the intrinsic merits of the 
house, but as the home of a family 
which has consistently stood for 
everything that is best and most 
characteristic in the national life of 
Scotland LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


PLOVER. 


HERE are but two of this 
species, common to out 
islands, which call for the 
general gunner’s’ attention, 
viz., the golden plovei 

Charadrius pluvialis) and the green 
plover (Fringella vanellus). The former, 
which is much the more prized, is a 
compactly made bird, rather less than 
a woodcock in size, and in its winter 
plumage is white beneath and of a pale 
brown on the back, and wings flecked 
with vellow, to which it doubtless owes 
Its name. Throughout the winter these 
birds assemble in flocks of more or less 


nunmiber, termed ‘** stands,”’ and are often 


to noticed on ordinary pasture-land, Copyright. 

10 especially during severe frosts. 

Me tavoured haunts are the moors, chiefly in places where 
ste and rather bare ground predominates, and here the larger 
sta’ ls, sometimes including several hundreds, are not infre- 
juc thy to be met with. In such surroundings, without any 
iva’ able cover, it is a problem indeed to get within range, as they 
are ot at all likely to calmly await their fate in the person of the 
gun <1 Golden plovers are elusive birds anywhere, having a 
hab) of constantly making flights, or running far beyond gunshot 
in apparently aimless way, and this restlessness is a marked 
far ‘teristic. Still, a stand, on favourite ground, will occasionally 
rem: 1 almost motionless for a time In these haunts there is 
Dut e device known to the writer for circumventing them, and 
it ha ery often been attended with success. It can be tried either 
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when the birds are quictly standing or running, and if a retriever 
accompany the shooter, it must be kept rigorously to heel Phis 
pian is to effect a strategic surround, and is thus attempted, taking 
into consideration that golden plovers will keep together, or, at 
any rate, not scatter appreciably The shooter, commencin 
at about one hundred and thirty yards from the stand, steadily 
proceeds to make a circuit around it, avoiding other movements, such 
as turning his head to look, as much as possible. When he has com 
pleted about half the circle, he begins to contract his distance , and so 
proceeds till—with luck—he gets within long range, when ther 
should not be a moment’s delay in delivering fire During his 
cast round he will be able to notice where the plovers stand thickest 


and quickly aiming there, but one barrel need be dis« harged bor 
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this plan it is expedient to carry a few wire cartridges, of which 
Joyee’s (Messrs. Joyce have now given up business, but Eley 
Brothers supply long-distance wire cartridges) long-distance 
(green) give the best results, killing well up to ninety vards; indeed, 
| have proved their value at a much longer distance. They should 
never be used at less than sixty yards, and be only fired from a 
cylinder barrel. Immediately on letting go his wire, and before 
attempting to look for the slain, the gunner crouches low, ready 
with his choke, and as the flock is almost sure to swish past him 
fairly close, he will have an excellent chance of ‘‘ striking ile” by 
aiming well in advance. Should the plovers be inclined to run, 
they must be headed at a wider distance, preliminarily, when they 


will probably bunch up, and possibly allow of a long shot with thi 
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If 


their heads and certain jerky motions, it 


wire however, a stand shows signs of alarm bv throwing up 


would be too risky to trv 


closing nearer 


and a long shot where they are thickest may chance 
to account for a brace or so. No sportsman need disdain to shoot 
these birds on the ground, since they do not come within the lines 
ot game -shooting, singel or double shets being out ot the question 
or extremely exceptional In hard weather, when they often affect 
the pasture the hedges may favour judicious stalking, but great 
care and silence must be observed, as golden plovers are always 
on the alert 
If far out in the middle of a field not sufficiently large to warrant 
a surround, they may be enticed within range by using a plover- 
call Cheir cry is a plaintive, reed-like whistle, and some men 
Can imitate it naturally with even better effect than a call As a 
table delicacy, the golden plover is delicious eating [The green 
plover, also known as the lapwing, probably on account of its dis- 
proportionately large wings and flapping flight, and the peewit, 
from its melancholy note, is comparatively common through the 
winter, when flocks are constantly to be seen on the pastures, 
It looks a combination of black and white at some distance. but 
the upper feathers are handsomely shaded with bronze and dark 
green, the white breast is crossed by a black bar and the head 
ornamented with a tuft or crest \ flock of lapwings does not keep 


closely together once the birds alight, but scatters about in quest 
of food, though, should the shooter be able to stalk it on first 
pitching, he may succeed in covering a grcup. They are remark- 


ably wide-awake, with 
least, 
they 
the entire flock will quickly take wing ; 


flight that the 


at 
Indeed, 


alarm, 


a genius for keeping just out of range, 
be 
to 


but so cumbersome is their 


weather, and they surrounded 


to 


in mild cannot 


seem evel have sentinels ready give an when 


granted distance, one or two can generally be 


knocked over before getting beyond range. <A hard frost, however, 
appears to dull their senses and considerably modifies their usual 
difficulty of approach, and the gunner can then often make a coup 
by availing himself of the hedgerows. Green plovers have a habit 


of flying from field to field, and as their crv can be easilv imitated 


TRY 
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by a call, a gun placed behind a hedge can get plenty of 


flying shots when they are well in evidence. The cries of a wi 
bird on the ground are sure to attract others within close , 


It is scarcely worth while expending a wire cartridge on a 


individual, but one of these will often account for several] 
together when too far for the choke barrel. Although not so |} 
esteemed for the table as its congener, the green plover is 


very nice eating, and the culinary difference between th« 
scarcely noticeable in the early winter heir bodies are of 
the same size, though the heavy wings of the green bird m 


In the West and South-West of Ireland, 


plovers are especially numerous, and are known as *‘ 


look the larger. 
grey pl 


Both varieties are indigenous ; but it is the lapwing that fu 


the *‘ plovers’ ’’ eggs so dear to the epicure. Plovers are not 
and for cartridge-loading No. 6 shot (chilled) is the ap; 
size 

It is an extraordinary fact that plover on the restaura 
of fare is always golcen plover. In reality it is rarely the , 
plover that is served up, but the far commoner green v: 
But the birds are so much alike that very few people could 
the fraud. However, we know of one instance in which 
exposed somewhat rudely A Scotch Professor of Anatom 


at 
pre yfessor 

the 

variety. 


was dining a 
The 


public 


restaurant 
held 
subst 
The 
the pre 
Unfortunately — f 
that the chief 
began 
the 
the 
The manager replic 


rather aggressive disposition 
the 
upon 
the 


dishes. 
the 

golden 
to 


rolden plover was one of 
the 
common 


upon fraud bv 


of the 


practised 
plover for 


heard and, foreseeing trouble, tried placate 
the 
the 
and 
that 


was brought, 


by giving him breast portion. 


bones diffe 
the 
belonged 


he 


it breast 


detected, 


intention, is im 


can be when professor exal 


the bones, he found they to 
the bill 


said that the plover was very dear. 


green | 


when sent for manage! 


so 


golden plovers were very rare and difficult to procure 
‘they are rarely sé 
G. GARROW-GREE) 


said the professor, producing the bones, 
this establishment ! ” 


BLACK-BACKED GULLS AS SCAVENGERS 


THOUGH much has been written from time to time 
on the nesting habits of the different species of 
British gulls, there are many points in connection 


with their life-history which are probably unknown to 
the average man. In order to study any bird at 
close quarters, some kind otf hiding-place must be arranged, 
and it is in this respect that bird-photography has done so much 


during recent vears to popularise ornithology. To use the 
camera successfully to tlustrate the habits of birds, the 
watcher must 
necessarily 
be hidden from 
their sight, and 
it is one of the 
chief delights of 
the sport that 
the observer can 
record what he 
sees if the light 


and other condi 
tions are favour 
able 

the 
and 
autumn ol 
there was 
an immigration 
of black-backed 
gulls in the Spey 
Valley in Lower 
Badenoch, a lo- 
cality where 
a nesting species, 
black-backs are 
now almost un 
known. Being 
much interested in their habits, the writer took considerable 
trouble to obtain a series of photographs illustrating their ways, 
and was well repaid for his pains by the fascinating behaviour of 
the birds, both old and young. The immigration went through 
four stages. The first arrivals were a few old birds, which 
seemed to come on a prospecting expedition. Finding the valley 
a suitable place for their needs, they brought with them their 
broods in different stages of plumage, and in due course, when 


During 
summer 
early 
I9gI2 


as 
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Macpherson ON T 





HE 


they saw that the latter were finding plenty of food, the bulk 
of the old birds departed, leaving their offspring to shift for 


themselves. Later in the autumn most of these also departed 
being now able to travel great distances after their feast 
the banks of the Upper Spey. 

The value of these birds as scavengers and indirectly as a 
check on the outbreak of disease can hardly be over-estimat 
The refuse thrown up by the river, in the form of defunct animals 
birds and fish. was devoured by these omnivorous creatures witli 
the greatest 
relish, and the 
undoubtedly lett 
the vall-« 
cleaner and in a 
more sanitar\ 
condition than 
they found it 
The duty di 
charged by tlu 
hoodie and tix 
raven on. tii 
moorlands 
theirs in 
valley below 
no retuse ol 
kind 
escape their k 
sight. 

One da‘ 
was watching 
them close t 
dead sheep 
the bank of 
stream, and 
some time lit 
rewarded 
patience. At length, in the afternoon, the welcome call roused 
from inaction, and within a short time the sandbank wher 
was hidden was crowded with their ghoul-like forms. I use 1 
word without hesitation, for on this occasion their attitu 
were distinctly vulture-like. They had seen the dead sheep 4 
were uncertain how to act. 


+ 


cou 
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They were jealous of each ot! 
unwilling to act in concert, yet apparently doubtful as to whet 
life in their victim was extinct. It was to me a wonderful sig 


MV acpherse 


\ YOUNG 


se of bird-life which was new 


GRI 


ATER 
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to me, though the lesser 


back is by no means uncommon, for I had never before 
1¢ opportunity of watching them at close quarters engaged 


ieir repul- 
ork. For 

time they 
silently 

iing on the 
then with 
which was 

st hideous 

ts terocity 
advanced 

their prey. 
appalling 

sound must 

» any victim 
hich life re- 
mains, to a help- 
less sheep lying 
“cast or to 
ny maimed 
animal to which 
they have turned 
their attention ! 
[he birds were 
ill adults, and 
their object now 


seemed to be to intimidate their victim. 
light was failing, and the fall of my shutter, which, by the way, 
on this occasion resulted in under-exposure, put anendto thescene. 


H.B 


Mac phe rson 


CALLING AS 


Unfortunately the 


[hey took wing and fled, to return no more while I was there. 


Bi. B. Macpherson, 


THE 


BLACK-BACK ALONE DARED TO 


THEY 


LIFE. 


FEED IN 


THE Bl 


Another point of interest to naturalists is this What is 
the meaning of the loud call-note with which we are so familiar ? 
Is it a battle-cry, a call to the feast, or a warning 2?) On another 


ADVANCED. 


occasion two 
birds both 
adult, arrived 
One was huner\ 
the other spent 
her time in 
preening and 
placidly watch- 
ing her mate 
feeding. His 
manoeuvres wer 
most diverting 
He came and fed 
at intervals, then 
returned to he 
and most 
lovingly tried to 
induce her to 
join him in the 
feast, running in 
front of her and 
looking back as 
much as to say 
“Why don’t you 
come?” It was 


a beautiful example of conjugal love and attention. Finally, 
apparently dissatisfied, he started calling vigorously, but what 
could be the meaning and object of his cry? He certainly 


did not want strangers to join in the feast, for of all birds 


BATTLE 


CRY. 


Copyright. 
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which I have watched, these are the most churlish to other than voung birds came forward and fed, sometimes several at a ¢ 
their own kith and kin. but alwavs watching for an attack from their feilows, 

[he illustration showing the greater black-back calling on day these were joined by a most grotesque figure, a 
the top of th nearly in 
victim seems to plumage 
express defiance - advanced bx 
rather than in- and calling < 
vitation to the vigorously 


curiou 
enough, w Ss 
warlike thi; 
vounger b 
and seem 
wish f 
peacetu 
Ihe call-n 
the way, 
livered wit 
head alm 
the groun 


feast. This bird 
an exceptionally 
powertul one 

was a bully, and 
obviously the 
strongest in the 
neighbourhood 
No others ex 
cept a tew 
yvoungsters 
dared approach 
when he was 


near, and he the he, 
drove away an gradually 
which dared to the u 
settle near the position, 
prey. Only one in the il 
other success- tions. 

fully defied him Alth 


there was 
ing-field in 


and this was a 
young greater 





black - back, in proximity 

size and strength H. B. Macpherson Copyright. Spey, on 
probably BOWING WEIRDLY AND CALLING AS HE CAME, A GROTESQUE FIGURE occasion 01 lid 
equal to him APPEARED UPON THE SCENE [hear of a 
Battles between back atta u 
the birds at feeding-places are very common, and they seem unable young pheasant. It ismy opinion that the damage done b 

to feed together in peace without jealousy. During his absence, species is often exaggerated, and that their value as sca) 

when gorged or scared by any noise inside my hiding-place, the fully compensates for their misdeeds. H. B. MACPHER 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. that such things happened when the evil passions of met 
HEREVER it is found, the novel of wandering unloosed in wartime. How he fled from this terrible 
adventure seems to enlist the sympathy and and eventually found refuge in a hermitage, opens up a vist 
imagination of the best readers. Its_ best of a life different from that of the troopers, for always ( 
example would be the “ Odyssey’ of Homer, in the most troubled times, there are some who cherish the 
were that work not too great and stately to be and had it not been so the regeneration of Germany would 
subject to such a_ classification More strictly according been impossible. They were times when voluntary | 
to the type is the ‘Golden Ass” of Apuleius, which its was not understood, because everybody had to fast mor 
famous for its tale of Psyche, yet apart from this fine interlude less. The holy hermit and his pupil seem to have cons 
contains a thousand adventures that illustrate the Roman whatever came in their way: vegetables of all kinds—tu 
and Egyptian life of that period. In modern literature the cabbage, beans, peas; fruit, such as beech nuts, wild ap, 
immortal ‘‘ Don Quixote ”’ is the greatest of its kind and, indeed, pears and cherries, and even acorns when they were hungt 
the masterpieces that appeared after that work are all coloured Their bread was made of Italian rye. In winter they caught 
by it. France has its great picaroon novel in “ Gil Blas,” and birds in traps, “‘ but in spring and summer God best 
Germany rejoices in the possession of its own story of wandering upon us young fledglings from their nests’; when these wer 
in Hans von Grimmelshausen’s famous tale, which has been not available, they had often to be content with snails and 
done into English under the name of The Adventurous Simplicissi- frogs or fish which they caught in a neighbouring strea! 
mus (Heinemann) [his book has a more serious interest than A young wild pig once fell into their hands, which they fatte: 
many others of its kind. Although written for the most part and ate. He spent two years with the hermit and six monthis 
in a tone of light bantering irony that on occasion can become more living by himself in this seclusion ; then he wandered fort 
very bitter, it serves the purpose of illustrating the terrible again to encounter once more the soldiers and their 
effects produced on a country by such a melanchoy catastrophe doings among the peasants. We see outrages committ 
as was the Thirty Years’ War in Germany rhis threw Germany such as cutting off noses and slitting ears, whipping to ¢ 
back at least two hundred vears in civilisation, and were it not and burying alive, that China could not parallel. Of c 
for Simplictssimus it would be difficult to realise why. Historians it is of the essence of this book that the simple hero s! 
describe battles and analyse characters, but they very seldom be put through adventures which bring him into touch 
give one an idea of the effects produced by warfare on the peaceful all sorts and conditions of men, and so, by a series of incidents 
inhabitants of any country. Simplicissimus opens with a he becomes page to the governor of a castle. This gives 
picture which, written by a contemporary be it remembered, an opportunity of describing a soldiers’ camp in those 
has the effect of bringing these most conspicuously before the times. He had been taught by the hermit the truths « 
reader’s imagination. We have described in the opening Christian religion, and felt a naive surprise when he sa 
chapters a farm-place in the Spessart The house is built of soldier give another a very sore buffet. He expected the st1 
oak, which vears of smoke have blackened, the chambers hung one to turn the other cheek to the smiter, but instead « 
with cobwebs and surrounded with mud; against the walls he drew his sword and dealt his assailant a crack on the ¢1 
are placed the axes, hoes and shovels used on the farm. We A quarrel like that was of course only a very mild incicd 
see the clown in his rudest aspect living a semi-bestial life the life of the time. Little by little he forgets his sim] 
which he maintains with difficulty against the depredations of and is initiated into the wavs of the soldiers. Their di 
the wolf. Yet depredations of a more deadly kind come to habits were most remarkable, and a bout at the botth 
the homestead in the shape of a troop of cuirassiers that had going through the usual maudlin phases, generally end 
lost their way in the thick wood. Then comes a scene from a riot. In time he has to exchange the luxury of a ta\ 
which the refinement of our age revolts, yet it is typical of the menial of the governor for a less enviable position, as 
looseness, lust and cruelty that stalked the land when the were all taken prisoners by the Croats. It was a very st 
dogs of war had been long unleashed. It is hateful to dwell existence : 
on the robbery, murder, outrage and torture which are described Never wete we ot nest. but now hese. how thee : now we attacked 


in the artless words of a boy of ten. Yet it is well to realise we were attacked: never for a moment were we idle in damaging the H 
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resources : nor on his part did Melander leave us in peace: but cut off many 


a trooper and sent him prisoner to Cassel 


In a manner that reminds us of Gil Blas, he clambered up into 
a position of confidence with his new master, although he had 
to wear a fool’s dress. 

It was part of the backwardness of Europe at this moment 
that the most debasing superstitions were current. The 
translater, in his preface, comments upon this very much to 
the purpose. He points out that it was a time of intense human 
misery, in which men “ turned in despair to the powers of Hell 
x ause they had lost all faith in those of Heaven.”” Not only 
d:) | thousands suffer for witchcraft, but many of them were 
uw ler the delusion that they actually possessed the super- 
n. aral powers for which they were destroyed. The author 
o| simplicissimus was not in this respect in advance of his age. 
H gives, as an example, the description of the witches’ sabbath : 


“a 


But meanwhile I took note of a crack that was in the kitchen-hatch that 

the living-room ; thither I crept to see if the folk would not soon go to 

I but my hopes were deceived, for they had but now put on their clothes 

i place of a light there stood a sulphurous blue flame on a beneb, by the 

l if which they anointed sticks, brooms, pitchforks, chairs, and benches 
1 these flew out of the window one after another 


A ill greater wonder than this is described : 


When all were gone I betook myself also to the living-room, and devising 
I could take with me and where to find it, in such meditation sat me down 
s dle-wise upon a bench; whereon I had hardly sat down when I and the 


! 1 together flew straight out of the window, and left my gun and knapsack 
W i I had laid aside, as pay for that magical ointment. 


A .\ong the superstitions current with the soldiers, the 

n st important were those relating to their supposed invulner- 
a ity : 

Christian of Brunswick actually employed his ducal brother's workers 

iss to make balls of that material to be used against Tilly's troops, who 

credited with this supernatural property ; and when the small fortress 

\ogaz, near Dessau, was captured by Mansfeld in 1626, the assailants were 

f dden to use their fire-arms as useless; the members of the garrison, being 

ids all, were clubbed to death with hedge-stakes at the butt-ends of 


1 juets. In all probability this superstition arose mainly from observation 
he very small penetrating power of the ammunition of the time 
O! course, this belief in invulnerability is one that attached 


warriors from Achilles and King Arthur down to compara- 
tively modern times. There is scarcely a hero of war who 
lived before what was considered modern times began who was 
not credited with being invulnerable. Equally widespread 
was the superstition of invisibility, though there is no example 
of it given in Simplicissimus ; but the author seems to have 
believed heartily in almost every other kind of belief and, indeed, 
in another of his books he has shown that he considered invisi- 
bility possible. But we have to remember that the author 
belonged to the time of which he wrote, and the value of the 
book, indeed, lies in the fact that he transferred to his story 
the customs, gross superstitions, barbarisms and, let us add, 
the humours that distinguished the people among whom he 
lived. He has, therefore, given us a document which is of 
even greater value to the student of folk-lore or of sociology 
than to the student of literature. 


TRAVEL ANECDOTES. 
Rollings of a Mossless Stone, by Perey L. Naish. (Ouseley.) 
lHE most stern critic of the author of this book of the mossless stone is not likely 
to accuse him of any failure to keep the stone rolling He never lets it lie Let 
t this comment be taken in any two-edged sense, though the book be one of 
ecdote! He is no Sisyphus to let it roll back again down the road he has 
nt it up. He ever carries us along. That is his merit, and is it not great ? 
le takes us from hunting scenes in the Vale of Berkeley to shooting and boat 
ling on Swedish lakes, thence to France, anon to the Orient, through India, 


ina, Japan, so to San Francisco, through the States and home again. And all 
while that the stone was thus rolling it was really gathering good moss, 
spite its title, in the way of cheery stories. Everywhere the narrator had that 
st of luck and good comradeship that are the outcome of taking all the luck that 
mes in the cheeriest spirit and being himself a good comrade to all and sundry 
w there is an interval at home again, so far as there is home for a stone of these 
pensities, and now we are hunting with the South and West Wilts, again 
the Tarporley country with the Bicester, and so forth. There are tales of 
Bay" Middleton, of ** Roddy” Owen and a hundred more who rode well 
hounds, and whose names are famous in the annals of * the sport of kings.” 
go then for yet another ocean journey—to an estancia in South America, 
time, where is a store of anecdote of the life of the country, with its inevitabk 
mpaniment in the form of a revolution Then we are back in England 
1, With a flying visit to Scotland ; and during all these years there are inter 
s in the Swedish home of a friend of the writer. The last enterprise takes 
form of a motor-drive through France, and so, finally—if indeed there be 
finality, which we may both doubt and deprecate in the voyagings of one so 
ied with the “‘ go-fever” as the author—the rolling stone comes toa rest, 


hich it may throw its vagrant diaries into the shape of this pleasant volume 
he Kentish border 

It is the “* movement,” in a double sense, that gives the book the attraction 
Ww! ~h carries the reader along with the writer, for the varied story is told in 
th manner which is best described as breezy, with the note of the huntsman 
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calling to hounds ringing throughout Here and there we come on a tale which 
has been told before ; but we forgive the re-telling gladly It is a book which 
tempts to quotation, but one would hardly know where to stop, were he to begit 
It were better for the reader's satisfaction that he should glean its best for 
himself, unspoilt. Varied as are the experiences narrated, it is evident that 
the writer shows true knowledge of himself in quoting as mv sentiment 
Whyte Melville's lines, with which he brings his story to a clos 

I have lived my lite, | am nearly done, 

I have plaved the game all round, 

But I freely admit that the best of my fun 


I owe it to horse and to hound.” 


Phe only exception to be taken, and most gladly, is that the first line of the tour 
is by no means a true indication of the writer's vears or of his « ipacity tor further 
‘ rollings ""—possibly, too, for further narration of them, to the greater gratifiea- 


tion of his audiences 


NOVELS. 


Passions of Straw, by Evelyn F. Heywood Methuen 
FOLLOWING upon conventional lines in her conception of the principal chat 
ter in this her first novel, Miss Evelyn FP. Heywood betrays no small amount of 


originality in her treatment of some of the minor ones who have received k 


attention he Ponsforts, from whom Julia Carlingford has sprung, are a tt 

ditionally proud, opinionated and ruthless stock, of domineering temper and 
overweening sense of  self-importanc¢ Julia Ponsfort, with every pretensiot 
to the making of a powerful marriage, suecumbs to an inexplicable passion 


for a man mentally very much her inferior, and one whose past will not bear 
too close scrutiny She marries Melville Carlingford in ignorance of his true 
character, to discover very quickly the mistake she has made; and, actin 
upon the course laid down for her by her creator, we discover her with drastic 
thoroughness divorcing her life trom his Phere follows the relation of Melvill 
Carlingford’s intimacy with Minna Furston—a most excellently realised study 
{ Julia’ 


of the woman intent upon taking all and ceding nothing—the intrusion « 
son into his father’s life, and the appearance of Peggy Haslam, whose roéle as the 
saviour of Hensley Carlingford is obvious from the first Miss Heywood ha 
given us a clever first novel, which, if somewhat badly constructed, is well written 


md marked by some originality of thought 


The Finger of Mr. Blee. by Peter Blundell (The Bodley Head.) 

THERE is genuine humour in this book; its hero, Mr. Blee, is an Eurasian 
who, as a child, has been selected by those in authority to enjoy the charitabk 
benevolence of a missionising enthusiast in far-away England Harold Ble« 
named after the person who provided the necessary funds, is sent to Jallagar 
Mission School His native tongue is Malay, but he very quickly learns to speak 
English, and is eventually engaged in the service of the Government With 
a seat in the Government offices, Mr. Blee is discovered to us full of an ingenuou 
and disarming self-satisfaction, the most obliging and respectful of manners 
and the most simple and adaptable of philosophies. Eager, in a fashion almost 
childlike, to ingratiate himself with the powers that be, and animated by 
utilitarian motives whose transparency is their passport to an amused tolerances 
Mr. Blee quickly embroils himself, in the service of the fair, with the Gladstone 
Mortimers, a pair whose position in Jallagar impudently rivals in its importance 
that of the Commandant and his wif The story of Mr. Blee’s service for the 
Commandant’s lady and the events that supervene make delightful reading 
and Mr. Peter Blundell is to be congratulated upon having written a humorous 


and enjovable book 


The Story of Stephen Compton, by |. EE. Patterson (William 
Heinemann.) 

PLANNED on broad lines and executed with no inconsiderable success, this novel 
of Mr. J. E. Patterson's reads much more like the actual life history of a man 
written by a biographer with but a hazy sense of the relative values of the big 
and little forces that went to the making of his hero than the mere fictitious 
relation of a novelist There is much extraneous matter set down here; the 
interested reader will find himself again and again tantalised by the repeated 
blocking of his view, vet it would be a pity if he were to set the book aside on 
that account. For in his careful study of Stephen Compton's rise from obscurity 
to fame Mr. Patterson has given us a piece of good work which bears every sign 
of sincerity. The earlier part of Compton’s life is, possibly, the more suggestive 

his youth, spent among rough workers whose condition inspires in him a restles 
ambition, explains the man with those true touches which, slight in themselve 

are so illuminating Phis Patriotic Democrat of Mr. Patterson's fancy, if he does 
not altogether win our sympathy or admiration, has life and a certain impres 


siveness ; his history was well worth the telling 


The Terrible Choice, by Stephen Foreman John Long.) 

FHERE is a singularly individual and attractively old-world atmosphere about 
this tale of a small country town; from first page to last it is the most salient 
characteristic of a novel that has given us a peculiar pleasure Just how Mi 
Foreman combines his story of modern life with a treatment that suggests a 


distant past it would be difficult to say but we find a distinct piquaney in the 


whimsical experiment Bondle is the scene of activities which hold our attention 
by force of an under-current sweeping before it the lives of the four principal 
individuals whom we meet here Julius Stannard and his wife Margaret, old 
Reuben Nossiter and his daughter Celia. When Julius, in sudden rebellion against 


the chains of a habit that is ruining his life and that of Margaret, decides to 


disappear from Bondle, where he holds an assured position, leaving to his wife 
by deed of gift all that he possesses, he does not foresee the train of events that 
is to follow his choice Nor vet does the reader, fascinated by the gradual 
completion of the picture of the environment of the absent man, his friends and 
acquaintances, realise the intricate problem that is being woven for his mysti 
fication Phat it is an excellent one is not to be denied, and in the process of its 


author who 


development we are forced to acknowledge in Mr. Foreman at 
sacrifices nothing to popularity, despite the improbabilities of the circumstances 
which provide his novel's plot 
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HUNTING NOTES. 


THE ESSEX. 

HERE was an exciting incident with the Essex Hounds 
when thev ran a fox down to the Lea. The fox swam 
across though the river was in flood and a strong current 
flowing. Ihe hounds followed, Mr. Gosling, one of a 
family noted for hard riding, after them got safely to 
the other side There are not a ereat many Instances ol 


men swimming rivers, still fewer of success, and even fewer where 
the exploit has been rewarded by twenty minutes with hounds 
The fox goes to ground or hounds check Nevertheless, there 
are noted instances—the late Duke of Westminster when Mastet 
of the Cheshire, Captain Pennell Elmhurst’s crossing of the Wreak 
with the Quorn Nimrod relates that he tried it on two occasions, 
once he nearly drowned his 
horse in the Cherwell and once 
he was nearly drowned himself 
The most successful swimmer 
ot rivers of fox-hunting history 
was the famous Matty Wilkin 
son, Master of the Hurworth, 
who used to swim the Tees 
whenever, which was not sel 
doom, it came in the course of 


run in that country He ts 
aid to have crossed that river 
by swimming his horse. more 


than forty times. He had, how- 
ever, one or two narrow escapes 
I have heard it said that the 
present Master, Lord South 
ampton, who is In many re- 
spects one of the finest horse- 
men of the day, never hesitates 
to swim the river when it comes 
in his way The Wilkinsons, 
who were Masters from 1761 
1799, used to school their horses 
to swim the river. In_ those 
countries which are intersected 
by rivers foxes take to the wate 
freely, and often find their ad- 
vantage in doing so as the water r 
washes away the scent It was 
a North Shropshire fox which, 
swimming the river by Atcham 
Bridge, brought the North and 
South Shropshire fields toge 
ther, and occasioned a long and 
interesting run, in which both 
packs took part 

THE SOUTHWOLD. 

Mr. Rawnsley’s run with 
the Southwold was one of the 
best of the week. Snow and 
frost were in the air, and, as 
so often happens before hard 
weather, scent served well 
One of the old Raithby cus 
tomers it was. Turning to the 
right he ran a_ beautiful line 
over the fields between Partney 
and Spilsby to Halton Holgate, 
then swinging, still —right- 
handed, across the railway he “yy 
worked by way of Hundleby to 
Keal Brickyards, and there he 


e 
got in. It takes a good man “K 


and a good horse to keep with 
hounds over this line. Lincoln- 
shire hedges grow strong and 
dark, and the ditches are wide 
CHANGES. s 

Of the resignations of 
Masters announced lately it is 
one of the signs of the times 
that the retirement of two 
Masters, Mr Brunskill of 
the South Devon and Mr. Homfray of the Glamorgan, are attributed 
to the increasing expenses of hunting a country, and there are two 
other important resignations which are probably due to the same 
cause. The latest country which I believe will have a gentleman 
huntsman for the first time in its history is the Meynell (Mr. Chandos 
Pole only hunted a part of the country himself). The new Master 
will probably be Mr. F. Milbank, the eldest son of Sir Powlett 
Milbank of Norton Manor, Radnorshire, and a nephew of the late 
Sir Richard Green Price, so well known to all hunting people as 
‘* Borderer.”” Mr. Milbank is one of the best of the younger 
Masters who hunt their own hounds, and has had experience of, 
and shown sport in, two rough countries, the Radnorshire and 
West Hereford and the Ludlow. This will throw another 
huntsman out of place and, of course, in each case where a Master 
hunts his own hounds the chances of promotion for the younger 
men are diminished. It is said that Lord Penrhyn may take 





the Grafton. He was, as Mr. Pennant, a most successful Mast 
He bred some first-rate hounds and showed great sport 
father was Master before him, and presented the present pac! 
the country. 


WOMEN IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
IN the best type of English hunting-woman we | 
evolved something splendid enough to be a _ matter 
national congratulation. But unfortunately many fail, « 
carelessly, to reach that highest standard, and it w 
be well if every woman who hunted determined to n 
the proud title of good sportswoman, not content merel\ 


. 


Ky j; 
ue Ya . 


¢ 
t} 


‘A CLINKER.” 


be irreproachably turned out and to go well, but taking to hea: 
the necessity for an unselfish surrender to the essential discip!t 
which alone can ensure the general good. There must be 
getting in the way; riding over seeds, beans, or grow! 
cereals; no shoving and pushing; above all, no cutting 
and no attempt at evasion of the moral or financial obligati 
imposed by membership of a Hunt. The day is past and g' 
for ever when it was possible to let the ladies off lightly in ' 
matter of subscriptions, from their small number and sn 
part in the proceedings. No decent sportswoman wishes 
be placed on a different footing in this respect from the men 
whom she may claim an equality otherwise; nor does 
put forward a claim to the privilege of sex as to precede! 
at gate or gap, for the same reason. One inclines to the opin! 
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3 
that although the presence of 
ladies in the hunting - field 
{ brightens it, and exercises a 
wholly desirable restraint “4 
upon masculine language and 
manners, vet the chivalry 
that endures in polite silence 
when one of them brazenly 
cuts in out of turn is far 
from salutary, and is a mis- 
taken kindness. If once 
id off” for this flagrant 
t offence, not rudely but firmly, 
th criminal is less likely 
to risk unpopularity by 
ha arding a repetition. One 
fe that ladies are a little ‘ 
pr ie to presume on male 
po ‘eness in this respect, 
th eby weakening their 
ow case, and entitling the 
\ nto a grumble at their 
pr ence. Women are unde- 
ni ly plucky; would that 
tl always tempered zeal 
W discretion. The 
m: ority go really well with 
a. od pilot, but rarely does 
a oman take a line of her 
ov , for it is in the quality 
of nitiative only that she 
se ns to fail. On the other 
he J, it is a terrible sight to 
se the unsophisticated but 
al. mingly courageous lady 
wi) brings the spectators’ 
he cts into their mouths by 
charging at a series of im- LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 
possible fences in the 
sublime confidence of ignorance, her reins hanging in fes- troubled herself to learn to open or even hold them. She 
toons, While her heel beats a tattoo on her horse’s ribs, and shrieks “Oh!” having let one go, and waits for help, 
her satisfied smile denotes contempt of funking Mrs. B., who has keeping a whole cavalcade held up for five minutes before a 
made for a gate. A gate! Pooh! Only the sense of her “sticky ’’ gate can be shoved wide again. She has never 
horse, should he persist in refusal, can save her. It is thought it necessary to learn how a saddle should fit a horse, 
the same lady who, disdaining gates as a rule, has never and she is incapable of the smallest adjustments unaided ; 
, consequently her horse is frequently 


laid by with a sore back, for which 
she blames her groom, whom. she 
expects to understand the art of a 
practical saddler. At all events, this 
trouble disposes of her for a time, 
and we may turn to the contempla 
tion of the Ideal Sportswoman. Too 
well balanced and well bred to as- 
sume the aflectations of a_ pose, 
though she knows more about hounds 
and horses than most of us, she 
does not shove the fact down your 
throat; you gradually discover it 


for yourself. The modern sports- 
\ woman realises that she can cling 
} to her essential femininity and its 
attendant graces without jeopardising 
, her riding reputation. Instead of 


losing charm in order to. gain 
capacity, she now but adds athletic 
attainments to her former accomplish- 
ments. Look round at any gathering 
exclusively patronised by hunting 
people—such as the Foxhound Show 
at Peterborough or Tattersall’s on 
a Sunday afternoon in the season 
and you will find her, always smart, 
and the perfection of neatness, turned 
out in exact suitability to the 
occasion. Out hunting, of course, she 
has her own particular friends, but 
she has a kindly, cheery greeting for 
all and sundry ; it does not hurt her, 
and it gives pleasure to them ; nor 
does she forget to have a talk with 
her good friends the farmers, to whom, 
in common with the whole following, 
>. she owes so much. Sensible, direct 
and straightforward, she is sound 
and sweet to the core: incapable 
A TYPE (FORTUNATELY RARE). of a hasty, uncharitable judgment, 
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of spreading a malicious report, or hurting the feelings of the 
humblest. She has plenty of pluck, but rides with the judgment 
of experience, knowing her mount’s capabilities, and having 
been taught a just consideration as a tenet of her religion. So 
she is generally “‘ on the premises,”’ but you don’t find her clatter- 
ing through the crowd in a road, or making a fuss when nothing 
is doing ; you won't see her cutting off a corner over beans or 
seeds, surreptitiously jumping unnecessary fences to show 
off: or raising her voice by the covert-sice Nor does she 
utilise the opportunity when hounds check to make social plans 
with all her friends audibly, bringing a frown to the anxious 
lield-Master’s brow. She will not keep you waiting holding 
a gate for her with a fidgety horse: her cheer All nght!”’ 
rings confidently, and you let it go because you know she'd 
rather, and are sure she is capable of opening it for herself, and 
can be relied on to shut it for her friend the farmer’s sake. 
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Ten to one if you take a toss it is she who stops to see if you 
all right ; if you are not, verv likely she can render vou practi: 
first aid ; if you are, she will go on and deftly hook your ¢ 
away. Hunting is not “all jam”; she has shared its superlat 
moments, but has also been compelled to learn a patient accep 
ance of its trials and disappointments, a plucky endut 
of fatigue and exposure—to take her place and hold or los 
according to luck or capacity, but without complaint in 
Case Self-reliance, resource and resolution must form part of 
armour ; a splendid sanity of mind and body is her reward 
Without undue optimism, it may surely be claimed 
the race will benefit when it inherits such sound characte 
from both sides instead of only from one. May we not sa 
the modern sportswoman, gratefully, what Mr. H 
Lauder does of the heroine of his most famous so 
*She’s a Clinker! ”’ VERDERE! 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTCHINSON AND BERNARD DaRwIN. 


THE COMING INVASION FROM AMERICA. 
LMOST every vear nowadays we have to contend at 
our championships with one or two friendly invaders 
from America, but it would seem that in 1913 they 
are to be more formidable and more numerous 
than ever before. It appears from Gol/, the American 
magazine, that several of the best amateurs may be expected. 
“ It is to be understood,” so I read, “ that there will be no attempt 
at taking over a team to represent the country. The trip has 
only as its object the pleasure of playing together in the amateur 
championship and over the well-known links in Scotland.” 
It is further stated that some matches may very likely be 
arranged with various clubs on 
the analogy of the matches 
played by the members of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Golfing 
Society when they made their 
tour through America, quite 
a long time ago now. As to 
who are coming, nothing defi 
nite has vet been fixed, and 
it is much to be hoped that the 
promised number of invaders 
will not, as has sometimes been 
the case, dwindle as the time 


draws nearer There are so 
many players that we should 
all like to see There Is Mr 


lravers, for example, once more 
the champion of America, who 
in 1909 could do no more than 
show us that he would be a 
very good player if he were in 
form ; then there is Mr. Evans, 
who, according to Mr. Hilton, 
is now an extraordinarily fine 
player and a good deal better 
even than he was two vears 
ago: Mr. Herreshof, who never 
really struck his best form 
last summer; and Mr. Gard- 
ner, the mighty pole-jumper, 
who played some games over 
English courses last autumn 
and played very well. There 
are also Mr. Seckel and Mr 
Kirkby, who, as far as I know, 


have never played here at all THE BALL BEATS 


Ihe more of them come the 
pleasanter for us and the better the chance of the visitors 
playing their best, for to be quite alone in a foreign champion- 
ship must bring to all but the most phlegmatic of golfers rather 
a heavy sense of responsibility 

Chere is also to be a professional invasion, and Golf gives, 
on the authority of McDermott, the open champion, a list of 
those that are coming. These are McDermott, Macnamara, 
Brady, Alex Smith, Gilbert Nicholls, Fred McLeod, Macdonald 
Smith and Willie Smith. Of these McLeod may be remembered 
as a very good amateur player near North Berwick some ten 
years ago, and a member of the Bass Rock Club. He was 
if | remember aright, one of Mr. Charles Hutchings’ victims 
on the occasion of that memorable victory at Hoylake in 1902. 
Willie Smith, an old Carnoustie player, made St. Andrews 
seethe with excitement in 1910 by heading the field for the first 





two rounds of the open championship, and breaking the r 
with a wonderful round of 71. It was he who made the me 
able remark that it was unwise to “ tease’”’ the bunke1 
St. Andrews ; but in the third round he did tease one o 
bunkers at the long hole going out. He tempted the bu 
too closely and was trapped ; failed badly in getting out 
threw away all his lead and more at that one fatal hole. Per! 
however, the most interesting of the party are the three Amer 
born players, for their golf is the genuine product of their n: 
country. These three are McDermott, open champion for 
years in succession, Brady and Macnamara, and their 1 
leave no doubt as to their ancestry. McDermott failed s 

at Muirfield last year, b 
will be very surprising i! x 
does not do much better 
time, for he is a good p 
with plenty of confidence 
pluck. It will be rather in 
esting to see if he has at 
modified the length and w t 
of his wooden clubs. At M 
field it was the general imy 
sion of his professional brot!)crs 
that he was distinctly « 
clubbing himself, and 
occasionally disastrous h 
the hook that sent so n 
balls into Archerfield W: 
seemed to support the critic: 

A day or two since I m 
friend, a great man in Amer 
golfing councils, who told 
of a match that should be 
tremely interesting betwee! 
France and America. A clia 
lenge has, I believe, been sent 
from France and a team of som 
five or six of these Americal 
professionals will meet tle 
French professionals, presum 
ably at La Boulie, after ow 
open championship is over. Ili 
American team will consist, as 
far as possible at least, of thet 
native-bred players, and Franc 
can certainly put a good sil 
in the field against them. Ther 
is Massy, of course, and Gass 
the wonderful putter and | 
sent open champion of France; Tellier, a very good pla’ 
hardly built on quite a big enough scale, but very formid: 
at La Boulie ; Daugé, who can hit the ball further than a 
one else alive ; Baptiste Bomboudiac, whose arresting m 
should alone entitle him to a place ; and several other v 
men who did wonderfully well in last summer’s champions 
If this match is played, golf will be developing internatior 
with a vengeance. B. D 


THE CAMERA. 


THE BALL BEATS THE CAMERA. 


OUR picture this week is of Frostick, who has just been appointed protes 
at the new course at St. George’s Hill. The photograph is rather an intet 
one because the white streak shows that the ball has so decisively beat 
shutter of the camera for pace. I do not profess to know if he is playing 


shot, as to which shot I am rapidly coming to entertain an opinion 
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wt which caused the quarrel between Mrs, Gamp and Mrs, Prig, but it looks 

1s if it was a very good shot, struck with plenty of that virtue of firmiess 
lrostick 
Without 


suite in the front rank, he is yet a very good player, and has once or twice 


the hall-mark of the professional and the despair of the amateur 


therto been the professional at the Bleakdown Course at Byfleet. 


lin some of the Southern competitions Phat takes a good deal of doing 


vs. when Northern, Eastern and Western courses are absolutely denuded 


pions, Who have one and all flocked to London and the South 


‘“REDGAUNTLET’’ AND THE BUNKER. 


Justice Coleridge, m trying a golfing case last week, asked counsel 
nesses to have some mercy on him, on the ground that he was not a 
d that the word “ bunker’’ was Greek to him But ignorance of golf 
wholly avail the learned Judge as an excuse, for an intimate acquaint- 

Sir Walter Scott would in this particular instance have enlightened 


Letter X in 


Redgauntlet,” sent by Darsie Latimer to his triend 
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Alan Fairford when he was staying at Mount Sharon, these words occur : \t 
length IT came in sight of them [some musicians . » «+ Where they sat 
cosily niched into what you might call a bunker, a little sand-pit, dry and snu 
and surrounded by its banks, and a screen of whins in full bloom.” Later on 
moreover, the same place is called ‘a sand-bunker on the links.” Sir Waltes 
ot course, was not thinking of golf, but if he had been he could hardly have 


bettered this description of the perfect bunker Phere would be no takin 


cleeks and irons out of that bunker, which would more than adequately punis! 


the error that put the ball there. It would be a case of taking the niblick 
and being very thankful to get out with no heavier sacrifice than the lo 

one stroke It is also interesting to observe that another word, swank,” 
which judges have been innocently asking the meaning, occurs in the writi 
of another great Sir Walter. Sir Walter Simpson speaks of a young, lisson 


long-slashing plaver as a swank youth,” but the epithet there refers rather 


to the young gentleman’s style of golf, and not, as in its present Cockney 


to his stvle of behaviou 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


rHE LATE LORD BURTON'S TWENTY-POINTER 
[To tue Eprror or * Country Lirt 

iv I be allowed to add a few remarks to the discussion which I notice 
tly taken place in your columns under the heading, ‘** The Late Lord 
[wenty-pointer”’’? It is a fact that some red stags from here were 
lown by the late Lord Burton at Glen Quoich 
I have not had time to verify the exact dates, but I 
About 1881 my 
ybtained six male red deer calves, when a few months old, from 


at least, they were sent 

that purpose. 
the following details to be approximately correct. 
wk, near Slough. They were brought up by hand and, having lost all 
human beings, soon proved themselves dangerous. They were sent 
wd Burton, certainly before they 
who recollects assisting to catch them, tells me that all the heads wer: 


were two years old; and my head- 


the time. My father, I believe, always thought that the twenty- 
was one of these deer, or was in some way connected with them. I 
however, but think that Mr. J. G. Millais’ memory has played him 
imputing to him the statement that a twenty-pointer, bred at Warnham, 
t from here to Glen Quoich, and that the head was of the same shapx 
killed in Glen Kingie in 1893. None of the deer was old enough to carry 
vead, and no twenty-pointer has been known in this park. I may also 
it no direct Warnham blood was ever introduced here until 1905 


rer, Melbury, Dorchester 


THE BRITISH SQUIRREL IN AMERICA 
lo tHe Epiror or “* Country Lire.” 

fhe reference in your issue of January 18th, page 76, to the depredations 

American grey squirrel in this country, serves to remind one that there 
another side to this interesting question. That the grey squirrel has 
ed at an alarming rate in this country there can be no doubt, and in doing 
has completely driven out the British squirrel where the two species have 
into contact with one another. The general inference is that the grey 
el is the stronger and best suited to survive This may be so, but change 
ironment and adaptation are doubtless responsible for the change. Not 
go, an Englishman lately returned from America was surprised to see that 
ey squirrel had completely driven out the British squirrel from its haunts 
He was the more surprised because, as he pointed out, the 
1 squirrel had been taken over to America and had there established itself, 
to the displeasure of the American squirrel. There are, of course, parallel 


ces in which plants, having been introduced into countries where they were 


own before, have established themselves with alarming rapidity kor 
iple, the American pondweed, from which few ponds of this country are 


ind Eichhornea, or Florida water-hyacinth, with large floating leaves, 


has blocked up the waterways of Japan; and does not the sewer-rat 


| another example of an undesirable importation to this country ?—H. ( 


KEEPING APPLES 
lo tHe Epiror or “* Country Lirt 


I was glad to see your article on storing English apples. Every year there 


ch waste of English fruit from bad picking and bad storing. For years 


I have had my own fruit for use till April, May and sometimes June. My 
of keeping is very simple, but the apples must be carefully picked—each 
The apples should be ripe when 
Land come easily from the stalk. 
ind perfectly sound fruit is then carried to an upper room, the apples being 


They are carefully looked over, and the 


the floor on sheets of newspaper—as many as possible without touching. 
pple should touch another. 
One window is kept open a little at the top, the other at 


The door is kept shut, so that no apple smell 
into the house. 
ttom, in all weathers, night and day. Once or twice a week the apples 
sked over and any with signs of decay taken away 

g on the stalk. Many apples keep well till March ; Rosemary Russets I 
kept till June. Mock Blenheims kept well last year till June. 
all kinds look well, and the real Blenheims are in first-rate condition 


it, Colonial or foreign, equals this English apple in flavour.—M.E. Murray 


rhe apples are placed 


This year, 


VIPER KILLED ON DARTMOOR IN 


To tHe Epriror or “ Country Luirt 


DECEMBER. 
It may interest your readers to hear that on Saturday, December 21st 
was killed under Bell Tor, Dartmoor, the remains of which I personally 
ed the following day. On mentioning the fact at Merrivale Post Office 
tys afterwards I was told by the son of the postmaster that he had killed 
Pew Tor, near Samford Spiney, on the following Sunday, the 22nd. 
ither on both days, though extremely boisterous and wet, was very mild, 
occurrence was none the less quite unexpected at this time of year 
H. PARKINSON. 


COVERING AN UNSIGHTLY WATER-VIPI 


To rune Epiror o1 Country Lirt 


Sir,--1 think it may interest some of your readers to hear of a device, which w 
quite new to me, that I saw lately in a country-house garden It was necessary 
for the supply of the house to carry water from the pumping-station by means 


ef a pipe which at one point had to be taken over a small stream running into 


an ornamental pond Everyone knows what an ugly object a big naked pips 


of this kind must be, and how it must spoil the “ amenities ” of an ornamental 


water. It was necessary, moreover, to cover it in some way to keep it from frost 
but a pipe with the usual packing of straw round it is even less beautiful than in 
its native nudity. The owner therefore hit upon a device which I had never heard 
of before, though it is possible it may be familiar He caused the woodman to 
bring a big trunk to the place; the trunk had been sawn in two, lengthwise 
at the sawmill, and out of each half of the trunk had been hollowed a groove 
such size that when the halves were put together again they enclosed a hollow 
space large enough to let the pipe rest in them. So these halves were set one on 
cach side of the pipe where it went over the small stream, and were clamped 
together, and the cflect is the picturesque one of a trunk that has fallen acros 
the water, and at the same time the pipe is perfectly protected from the frost 


H. G. H. 


PFREATMENT FOR TENNIS COURTS THAT ARI MOSS\ 
lo tue Epiror or * Counrry Lirs 
SiR I should be very much obliged if vou could give some information as to 


the best dressing and treatment fer tennis courts which have a tendency to grow 
too much clover and are very mossy L.. SAYERS 

The presence of moss in quantity on lawns is an indication of soil poverty 
If our correspondent is satisfied that the drainage is 


or bad drainage. ufficient, 


the soil must be enriched lo do this, first of all rake off as much of the mo 

is possible with an iron-toothed rake. Then give the grass a hall-inch-thick 
lressing of sifted soil, with which has been incorporated any wood or vegetabk 
ashes that may be obtainabk lo every two parts of the sifted soil and vegetabk 
ash add one part of finely-ground lime, and see that the whole is well mixed before 
it is put on the lawn After a week or two give the lawn a dressing of equal 
parts by weight of Peruvian guano and bone-meal, using this mixture at th 
rate of three ounces to the square yard. If it is inexpedient to mix the lime 
with the soil dressing, make up a mixture of two parts by weight of superphosphate 
of lime, one part Peruvian guano and one part bone-meal, in place of the guano and 
bone-meal already advised, and use at the rate of three ounees to the square 


vard Ep.) 


DOG GATES Al THI 
To tur Eprror or 


FOOT OF STAIRCASES 
Country Lirt 

Sir,—I! should be much obliged if you could inform me if there are at present 
xisting any good specimens of dog gates placed at the foot of main staircases 
Jacobean) ; also where illustrations of same can be seen A.B 

rhe best-known example is at Hatfield at the foot of the main stair (illus 
June 28th, 1902 At Emral, Flintshire, there is an 


iron one dating trom i724 (Country Lire, 


trated in Country Lire, 
February roth, 1910) There is 
i particularly good oak dog gate at Cheney Court, Wilts, which will be illustrated 
in a forthcoming article on that house Ep 


DACHSHUNDI 
lo tHe Epiror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—lI am afraid Mr. H. G. Hutchinson got show and not working dachshunde 
Dachshund means * badger dog,” and there is no pluckier dog in the world 
either above ground or below My dog Pussel had half his nose torn off last 
week in a badger-hunt he and several of the rest of my wild boar pack had 
on their own account. They sometimes come home with their faces all torn 
and feet bitten. 


This is their only fault: they will steal off and try to dig out 


foxes and badgers. The real working dogs (they have competitions at badger- 
drawing in Germany) are quite fast; my pac k can run away from men on foot 
If Mr. Hutchinson wants real fighting dachshunde he had better write to the 
Editor of “* Wild und Hund ” in Berlin. 
legged monstrosity. Many working dachshunde 
Water WINANS 


\ show dachshund is a useless crooked 
are rough-coated, like an 


Irish terrier 


CURIOUS SUPERSTITIONS 
fo tHe Eprror or ** Country Lirt 
Sirk,—Your interesting note on superstitions in the Highlands reminds me that 
a similar state of things existed in a Derbyshire village sixty years ago, where an 
old woman who had a witch-like reputation, in addition to knowledge of simples 
for nearly all ailments, prescribed roasted mice for the whooping-cough, which 
she pounded and administered in new milk Her cure for warts was to rub the 
wart with a large black snail, then impale the snail on a thorn in a hedge, and as 
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the snail dried up the wart would decline and fall off Her remedy for a bad has arisen ever since It will be noticed that the diificulty mentioned 
throat was to split open a bird or a chicken and, while warm, tie it round the previous article of insufficient aeration did not occur in this case. The 
neck An old gardener I knew who, wishing to spite his neighbour, the village connected with another hall and passages, and there was never any want 
blacksmith, caught a toad, into which he stuck seven pins, then buried it in the essential air [he failure was entirely from the narrowness of the <¢ 
blacksmith’s garden, believing that as the toad died his spite would fall upon the In all cases where a fire is attempted in a hall of any size or in any in 
blacksmith I did not see the pins stuck into the toad, but I saw him bury it chamber of a house, the least size of the chimney should be r4in. by riz 
THomas Ratciiret hearth is to carry a wood fire With a good draught the combustion 
is simple and easy; even grubbed stumps dissolve away and we have 
ro PROCURI MARMALADI ORANGES comforting winter fire in the centre of the house. It is to be clearly und 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” that none of the considerations which apply to a coal fire should ever be 
Sir.—I wuld be most grateful if any readers of Country Lire could tell me of in connection with a wood fire of the right sort Coal, the filthiest of 
how to get the really bitter Seville orange for making marmalade ? for the last should never be used with the wood The wood ashes should not be 
two seasons I seem to have bought quite the wrong kind of orange I have an for months at a time—this is not easy to explain to the maids of our da 
old and well-tested recipe which I have used with quite satisfactory results sources of fuel for this sort of fire are plentiful in most country districts 
until last year My first failure with it was in February, 1912, after woods, now of very little value, afford extensive stores of neglected { 
ordering the usual bitter Seville orange from my grocer and getting large, nice- In old times such wood was used by people for cooking, as it is still int 
looking fruit, which, however, seemed more juicy than usual and to be sour or districts of the Continent. It is not merely the ghastly pall of smoke over 
wid, like lemon rather than bitter rhe result when made into marmalade we have to complain of. My ponds are over thirty miles from what Cobbe 
was the most insipid, unsatisfactory stuff I have ever tasted The colour was the “ Wen,” and if the wind blows from the east for several days 
excellent—a deep tangerine I have made all the enquiries I could, and the descends on them and a mass of greasy wreaths covers the surface of t 
only information I have gathered during the year was that several other people One hundred miles north of London one may see the roses round 
had had the same experience with their 1912 marmalade rhe grocer professed house spotted with soot, vet while small cities like Stockholm prol 
ntire ignorance of any cause rhis year, accepting his assurances that nou detilement of 
or even December) was the time for the best marmalade oranges, I took the their air, our Cits 
precaution of making a sample batch, with exactly the same unsatisfactory result Fathers take neo 
is in 1912 Although the oranges look like the Seville bitter oranges, they are notice of it. With 
merely sour and give no bitterness to the marmalade Can anyone tell me our present 
where the real Seville bitter oranges can be bought and during what month, knowledge, the 
have I been too early in making it in January ?), and how are they to be smoke of London 
distinguished from this non-bitter variet. PRUPFLu could be cured 
We have made enquiries respecting oranges for marmalade, and find that in three years if 
there are two distinct types on the market These are known respectively as men would only 
Seville Sours and Palermo Bitters The first named is the best for marmalade fare it as thev 
It is a rough, warty-skinned orange and not so pleasing in appearance as the ought Ws 
Palermo Bitter Our correspondent should write to one of our large stores in ROBINSON 
London and order Seville Soyr oranges; we do not think there would then be 
any difficulty in procuring the right kind Ep \ PORTABLI 
- BRAZIER 
MY WOOD FIRES AND THEIR STORY lo tue Eprror 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” Str,—The inter 
Sip rhis now well-behaved hall fireplace has a story which should be told and esting corre 
remembered rhe hall was built for me by a trusted and good architect, the spondence in the 4 HAND BRAZIER. 
late Mr. George Devey, who perhaps left the detail of the chimney to his clerk issue of COUNTRY 
and thought that I should be satisfied with a coal fire But while the hearth Lire for January 4th, on the subject of fire-baskets, reminds me of a 
itself was made for a wood fire, the chimney was so narrow that it could not be appliance recently discovered at Brede, Sussex, and now preserved in the H 
used for any but a small coal fire, and not well for that I endured the sight Museum—namely, a portable brazier It consists, as will be seen fh 
of it for some vears, and could not get the chimney to work in anv effective accompanying photograph, of a rectangular box of sheet-iron affixes 


oak base with side extensions, and having a handle loosely riveted | 
of a bucket rhe lid is perforated to aid the upward escape of heat. W 
braziers of this kind were ever in very general use in this country I 
say, nor do I know what special purposes they served, though I hav 
that they were carried by people to church. Perhaps some of your reacde 
recollect them in actual use, and thus be able to clear up the matter. T! 
object, containing glowing charcoal, was placed directly in front of the 
using it, with the feet resting on the expanded base. In the case of d 
the lower garments might be lifted over it, as is the practice of wome: 
sellers in the open market-places in France and elsewhere.—W. k 
BUTTERFIELD 
We hope some reader with a long memory will be able to answ Mr 

Butterfield’s question. Similar charcoal braziers are still in use in Dutch 

the writer of this note has experience of their comfort. Sometimes thy 


of metal but often of glazed earthenware.—Eb.] 


COLONIAL POSTAGE 
fo rue Epiror or “ Country Lit 
Sir,—Enclosed herewith I send you the official list of the postal rates 01 t 
Australian Commonwealth to all places in the British Empire, which for news 
papers are the same as the magazine post to Canada and Newfoundland. I 
the Commonwealth of Australia can arrange with the P. and O. and Orient 


Lines to convey newspapers by the all-sea route at one penny per sixtee! 
ounces, and by overland route at one penny per eight ounces, why cant 
Postmaster-General get the same terms to all places in the British Emp 
which these steamers go? Every week I send your excellent paper to a trie! 


in East India, the postage generally costing nearly as much as the price of the 
; paper, and in some cases even more. I am confident that the circulat 


Country Lire in Greater Britain would increase if this reduction in the cost of 


postage could be made rr. Fewster WILKINSON 


THE DEBUT OF A WILD DUCK FAMILY 
To tue Eptror or “ Country LiFe.” 

Sik,—On a tine spring morning, two years ago, whilst walking in Kens 
Gardens to the left of the Broad Walk, I passed by one of the many fine, t 

trees thereabouts, and saw a duck standing underneath it with one little d 

by her side and quacking anxious, short little quacks. I casually st 
to look at the two, when, to my surprise, some little object which had 
rustling and rolling down the tree finally slid trom the tree on to the gt 
its back, righted itself, and toddled up to the mother duck—another littl 
ling! By this time the park-keeper had come upon the scene, and he t 
that the wild ducks frequently build their nests at the tops of very hig 
and when the ducklings grow big enough to leave the nest, the mother dé 





HALL FIREPLACE (Summer View) 
Mantel old Flemish, hearth of stout brushed iron raised ten inches above stone 
floor. No fender. Fire-dogs old Flemish. 


way; but after much consideration and under the benign influence of Sir and shows the first one the way; then the rest, as a rule, just roll and 
Ernest George, I resolved to rebuild the chimney from a gin. by gin. to a rgin. by down anyhow till they reach the bottom. 1 felt anxious about the sat 
rgin.chimney. The workmen crept in the chimney like owls into a hollow oak tree, coming of these little ones (it seemed such a haphazard way of beginning 
worked their way up, ripped out the chimney, and gave me one that has worked so asked the keeper if he would not get a ladder and bring them dow 
well ever since. Not only this chimney in the hall, but the one ia a room above replied that he sometimes did so, but he thought, this time, they would | 


was useless for a wood fire; but when all was done relief came, and no trouble before he could get it ; and, sure enough, one after another of these little cr 
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rolling and = slipping through the 
until the 


Duck anxiously and 


tumbling, 


es and leaves, family numbered 


1, Mother 
m at the bottom of the tree! At the coming 


patiently waiting 
eleventh she seemed to know the number was 
_ and proudly marshalled them all, preparatory 
ag them off for their first swim to the Round 
[he keeper told me that two photographers had 
1iting for the event for days, and had now 
it, as it was not often possible to judge the 
me ot the little ones’ leaving the nest I there 


nknowingly, had just come by in time to see 


rettv and uncommon sight I, also, wished for 
\. M 
PIKI FISHING 
fo tue Eptror or * Country Lirt 
nelose a print of a pike-fishing incident The 


d out to be 
up” in any 

thout the 

uct BERTRAM COX 


um eight-pounder, The affair was 
way, and the photograph was 
individuals concerned being aware 


A WHITE 
EDITOR OF 


BLACKBIRD 
To THE ‘Country LiF! 
see in your issues of January 11th and 18th 


om people who have seen several curious 
is: but perhaps it may interest your readers to 

I have seen a white blackbird that has just a few streaks of black under 
Will you please 


Only once before have I seen 


It is a cock and has an orange tawny beak print 
rin your next issue of Country LIFE 
blackbird ; 


and its carcase was not found, or even in death it might have been a 


that was in Devonshire, but, alas! a horrid cat got it and 
d stuffed for a museum. This last specimen was seen for quite three 


ing about the same garden I know it is not uncommon to come across 


in birds—I have heard also of a white swallow being seen in Devonshire. 


FERRAUD 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 

Ve have had a blackbird with a white head for three seasons in this parish 

latchington), 


and we hope to keep it as evidence.—-Tuomas FIsHer 


rHE 
lo THI 


SUSSEX SKULI 


Epiror oF “ Country Lirt 
The recent and quite accidental find in a gravel-pit in Sussex should 
iore call attention to the importance of instituting some better system 
ch all labourers working in pits, etc., would receive instructions from 
mployers to carefully unearth and place on one side—pending inspection 


thing they may come across that strikes them as being uncommon ol! 


iding of which is not with them an evervday occurrence | fear we are, 


finders, vearly losing many 


treasures, and it was only by mere chance that portions of 


aluable Sussex skull and jaw have been secured, for the labourers, it 


s, had already broken it up and thrown the pieces in all directions 
time ago I was talking to a man digging sand near here, 
] 


above which wert 
ayer of gravel drift and some eight feet of clay, and I happened to mention 
f he came across any flints in the drift of a peculiar shape I should be pleased 

them. <A few days later he brought down to my house in an old sack 





engraving by J. S. Miiller. BUFFALO 
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GAFFING A PIKI 
what he described as a “ horse’s hoof,” but which proved to be a very tine 
, - : ; 
mammoth’s tooth, and soon afterwards another one was secured, also TEE 
° 
large bones, evidently prehistoric, but the origin of which is at present un 


decided 


than probable that 


As nearly an acre of the ind pit had been carted away, it more 


many. other prehistoric treasures had already been lost 


to us, and among them possibly were some as valuable as the one found at 
Piltdown ARTHUR TROWER 
rH! AUROCHS AND Phil BISON 
fo true Epiror or Country Liri 
Sir,—In the concluding passages of the article under the above title, w 


n Country Lire of November 3oth, | retet 


published m engraving of the 
Bufialo,” 


German artist Ridinger 


produced in London in 1748, copied from a print by the celebrated 


Since the appearance of this articic, | have been asked 
to publish 


a reproduction of this picture, and accordingly would crave space 


for the accompanying print, which is one of ten very rare plate by 
J. S. Miller of various wild animals Phe only other set known to me is in the 
Royal Cabinet of Prints in Dresden—my own i duplicate one sold by 

Dresden authorities when clearances were still effected in that manner \ 


omitted 
Bufialo 


the text which Miiller engraved below the picture would probably bi 


in your reproduction of much-reduced size, I append same: “ The 
Animal Livonia, but 
America possess’d by the Spaniards Thi 
Forests, & lives on Vegitables Phe Americans 
them for Beds The Hair of the Male 


people commonly eat only the 


IS a very strong, herce, found in more particularly 


in those parts of Bulfalo resides in 


often kill them for the sak« 


of their skins, which serve being longer 


than that of the females Phe above tongue 


and throw away the Carcass In some countries their flesh which is hard, is 


dried in smoak and us’d for victualing of ships that make long voyages 
Ihev often are voked to the plough and delight to lye in water The Male i 
of a dark lead colour, that of the Female somewhat lighter and the calf still 


more so. They are in their perfect state in their sixth year and able t 


» copulate 


Bultaloes commonly produce but 


one at a litter, and they suckk 


their young till they can provick 
for themselves A very remar| 
able circumstance is, the Hair on 
the forehead of the Male emit i 
ladies in 
Spain, Russia and Poland, wear that 
part of the 


fragrant odour, whence 


Buffalo skin on theit 


arms. They are often baited in 


made to fight with other 
wild Beasts 


pain, or 
They then are vastly 
courageous and active, goring and 
squeezing to the ground all that 
comes in their way. They are very 
long lived, and frequently engage in 
furious battles, when a female is to 
Nature 
Bull, but 


Suffaloes = are 


be covered They are in 
like to the 


infinitely 


domestic 
fercer. 
commonly shot or allur’d to some 


Inclosure either by a tame femak 


or by a common cow.” Che print 


was puolished by “ J. S. Miiller at 
the Golden Head thy cornet! of 
James Street Long Acre March 13 
Price 1 sh ‘(a 6S 
add that the 


1545 migivt 
frontal shaggy hair on 
two mounted 


killed in the 


bison heads of mune 


seventies certainly 
emits a peculiar though faint 


which 


STLLC ll, 
possibly may have 


after 


been 


stronger soon death and 


before they were treated by the 
taxidermist Has any reader who 
has killed 


vey WiLttiAM A 


bison noticed this - 


From the painting by Ridin BaILLigE-GROHMAN 
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shows great 


EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY WOOD 
SCULPTURI 


petence, and 
appreciation 
need for cor 
To tHe Epiror the planes 
managin 


SIR The rccom , 
modelling, 


panying photograpl 
the figures 
look exactly 


if one of the carved 


tympana in_ the 


pediment f Son when viewed : 
rset Ho in below. Thi 
terest man) of repair is 
' rl \ exampl« 
‘ Ih pit« patient § care 
pir und it full is given | Ml 
rit ‘ ly Peers, by Mr 
bee t ] | wd = others 
Amor t mal Othce of W 
wtivit H.M the mainter 
Offic Work the increasir 
me perhar j ber of nat 
1dmirabl t monuments 


come under 
charge in w 





the work I I 
ervat und repair in part.—C. ¢ 
lone under the 
direct n of Mr THE ARAI 
( R I tl OF PLOU! 
Inspe of At To tHe | 
Monument I WOOD-CARVING AT SOMERSET HOUSE. Sir,—I ene 
Somerset H ‘ photograph 
car lately placed under his charge ive been take hand, with admirabk in the country near Tunis, which shows the primitive way of f 
result I vere found to be covered with no fewer than sixty-four coats of still in use among the country Arabs. The plough itself is ve 
paint, 7 l the w l i t vhol 
1, desy tl fact that the figur 

iuved fr id block t t of comparativel 

mall ‘ \ 1 ul thick S t t 
tl u ul fa d togethe vitl nail I 

iils were practically the nly weak point, and, where 

| ble, copper nails have beet ibstituted In the few 

nlac vhere the wood was found to be rotten, new pitch 

, has been inserted The whole of the old paint was 

iwefully removed with a special solvent, and nothing but 


i blunt putty-knife was permitted to be used, lest the 


tself should be damaged. After the wood was quit¢ 


el tw washed with hot water, followed by a strong 
dution of vinegar All cracks were refully raked out 
betore being svringed with turpentine After the wood was 


thoroughly dry, the cracks were caulked with tow and white 
nd red lead mixed in equal proportions. Finally, the wood- 
work was painted with five coats of oil colour (with a zinc, 
being of flatted 


enamel, and care was taken to prevent the collection of an 


ind not a lead, base), the last two coats 


unnecessary amount of paint in any corners. I think that 
the above details will be of interest to anyone who possesses 


external wood-carving which has been clogged by genera- 





tions of painters, and, therefore, needs attention. It is dif- 

ficult to gu recisely who did the Somerset House carv- 

ing. Cipriani undoubtedly designed it, with ail the rest of 

the carving on Somerset House, except the bronze figures 

done by Bacor He also worked himself on some of the 

culpture, but other men employed were Carlini, Wilton, PLOUGHING IN TUNISIA 

Geracci and Nolleken Twol known men, John Atkin 

ind Nathaniel Smith, carved many of Cipriani’s designs, and there are records and made entirely of wood, while oxen and mules, as well as 

f payments to Samuel Atken, Richard Lawrence and Richard Rathbone for are yoked to it. If you think the photograph would be of any int 
work done at Somerset House in 1784-85. The wood-carving of the pediments to your readers I should be very pleased if you would put it in 


paper.—C, PEARL CHAMBERLAIN. 
IRISH COINS IN HAMPSHIR 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Li 
Sir,—I have had to pull down severa 
cottages on this estate. In each case among 
the débris we have found a few copper coin 
The dates of the same are from early George III 
to George IV. More than one-half of es 
coins are Irish coins. Can you tell me an) 
reason why there should be such a larg 
portion of these Irish coins ?—HeEN 
HANSARD, Stanbridge Earls, Romsey, H 


CARTING COAL IN THE SCI! 
ISLANDS 


fo tHe Eptror or “ Country Li 


Sir,—I am sending a photograph 
carting in the Scilly Isles Period 
vessel arrives at the various island 


with coal, and at low tide, when 


high and dry on the sand, all the 
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PPENDED te this week’s notes will be found a good many 
them 
very highest authority 


letters—several of over signatures carrying the 


dealing with the question of 
admittedly 

impurely bred mares of American origin to the English 
Stu Book. 


hav also reached me; but it 


the admission of numbers of doubtfully or 
Many other letters, unfortunately marked “ Private,”’ 
that 


the admission of mares so 


may safely be said there is 
that 
re is wholly inadvisable. It may be, 
art _ that that is 


wit the knowledge of pedigrees at their finger ends, would be able 


a ¢ neral consensus of opinion 


as I said in a previous 
time being, breeders, 


now—for the ~expert 


to id buying or breeding from “‘ tainted ’’ mares without much 
but, as Mr. H. T. 
of e nost interesting and valuable letter, that difficulty will increase 


diff ulty ; Fitzwilliam points out in the course 


inf ture. It exists already with regard to such of these doubtfully 
bre mares as were admitted to the Stud Book some few vears ago, 
for gainst their names there is no indication whatever to show that 
American blood in their Take, for instance—it 


the 1s veins. 


is nt an example of any particular importance—the mare Hopper ; 
she had last year 

fi !v foal by Le 
Bli. on. Suppos- 
ing that foal to 
come up for sale 
as «a vearling, its 
would-be pur- 
chaser might look 
up her dam, Hop- 
per, in the Stud 
Book. 
find her in 
Vol. XXI. simply 


described as being 


He would 


by “ Hopbine out 
of Burganilda, by 
Cylinder, con- 
from Vol. 


page 369.” 


tinued 
XX., 
There is no hint 
American 
and the 
would-be pur- 
chaser might, as 


ol any 


blood, 


he ought to be 
able to do, assume 
the filly in ques- 
tion to be, in fact, 


W. A. Rouch 


thorough-bred.”’ 


IWVenney 
how- 


Supposing, 
ever, that he took into his head to find out something about Hopbine ; 
Vol. XX. tells him simply that “ Hopbine, by Despair, was sent 
He goes back to Vol. XIN. 
see. there is no mention at all of Hopbine. 


ibroad in 1904.” Here, as faras I can 


But in Vol. XVIII. we 
fin’ that Hopbine is by Despair out of Vixen, by the American Fox- 


es 
tal 


Foxhall, excellent as an individual race-horse, was a doubt- 
tul I think certainly an impurely, bred horse, and was a hopeless 
laure at the stud. The fact is that the English Stud Book is so 
per’neated with these strains of doubtful and impure American blood 


ha unless the student, breeder, or buvet1 is absolutely sure 


knowledge, it has become almost necessary to devote con- 


ble time and patience to the investigation of a pedigree before 


ring the certainty that he is not unwittingly committing 


! to dealing wit! 


strains of their blood. It is, moreover 
mj ible to accept the fact that a horse or mare figures in the 
Book is in itself a proot of pure breeding, and | venture to 
t that this is a verv wrong state of affair lo remedy it 
. d suggest that if it be deemed inad ibk mpossible 
e the Stud Book to exclude all these doubtt m 
male t thy innot be a lea 


ABBOT'S 
of the Surbiton H<¢ 
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RACING NOTES I 


of our correspondents suggests, in a“ 


Supplementary Stud Book 
it might be possible to adopt a simple form of lettering, by means 


of which doubtful strains of American blood might be made apparent 


at a glance. | am, however, by no means singular in hoping 
that more drastic measures may be taken—half-measures are of 
little use, and there is no use in blinking the fact that no 


doubtfully bred, let alone impurely bred, animal, no matter wher 
bred, ought to figure in the English Stud Book, supposing the object 
of the Stud Book to be to record the pedigrees of none but hors« 
of undoubted purity of descent 

There 
\ correspondent writes to ask me if | had checked the one hundred 
and eighty doubtfully or impurely bred mares included in Vol. XX 


is another subject to which | must allude ; it is’ this 


by seeing how many of them were to be found in Vol. NNI. (th 
last published volume of the Stud Book). I had not done so, 


but Iam now able to tell him that—the work has been done hurriedly 


as far as I can see, about cighty-six of them are either dead, 


abroad, or from one another not mentioned 


XXL. 


sent 


in Vol. 


reason ot 
But it by no means follows that the situation 
has improved 
fat from 1t 
th« 
majority of these 


because 


mares—also those 
which remain in 
Vol. NXI have 


had produce 

Now just a word 
olin 
Clonmell’s 


strenuous defence 


about ( 
Lord 


ol that horse led 
me to make a 
fresh investiga 


tion into his pedi 
ree, I have 
ransacked the 
\mericat Stud 
Book, 


Goos’ tables, 


Herman 
and 
every other source 
ol information 
open to me, with 
that | 


remain convinced 


the result 


that the most 

. that can be said 
OICE. Copyri 

OnE in favour of him 


wndicap Steeplechase. 
mate en is that he 1s of 


‘doubtful’ breeding I think myself that he is ‘* impurely 


bred ; but, as I have repeatedly said, | am quite open to conviction, 
and if his owner. or anyone whom it may concern, can prove that he 
shall be 


only too pleased to give public ity to the facts, and, further, to send 


is a ‘‘ clean-bred’’ horse, both through sire and dam, | 


him suitable mares 


Turning to other subjects, it is satisfactory to note the number 


of new candidates for Grand National honours which figure among 
this year’s entry for the great steeplechase, for it serves to show that 
there are plenty of horses whose owners think—hope would be 
perhaps a better word—that they may be able to gallop four mil 
and a-half, and to get safely over tl biggest nad stitfest tenes 
which a ‘chaser 1s eve ied upor " \t 
proved and tried National rs | \l 
nat aset who ever oles +] Ale . 

f his brilliant ct t we | 

ef . } 





